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Millions of people in seventeen war-ravaged 
countries were saved from starvation and 
disease during the immediate postwar 
period by UNRRA, the largest relief agency 
in world history. By June 30, 1947, when 
its global operations ceased, UNRRA had 
provided about 25 million long tons of 
badly needed supplies. The back cover 
picture shows a Yugoslay family eating a 
meal made up almost entirely of UNRRA 
supplies. This particular group was repatri- 
ated to Yugoslavia after a period in one of 
the large UNRRA displaced-persons camps 
in Egypt. With the termination of UNRRA, 
several Members of the United Nations are 
now discussing means of providing the as- 
sistance which is still necessary to set many 
war-devastated countries on the road to full 
recovery. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


J NE 26, 1947, second anniversary of the signing 
of the Charter, was observed throughout the world 
by celebrations, meetings, broadcasts, and special 
articles in the press. The Secretary-General ad- 
dressed the Secretariat at a special ceremony. 
Statesmen of many countries broadcast messages 
pledging support for the organization and for the 
principles of the Charter (see page 48). 
A 

An Agreement between the United Nations and 
the United States regarding the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations was signed on June 
26 at Lake Success by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
and United States Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall (see page 46). 

A 

On June 26, at its fourth meeting, the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE CONCERN- 
ING RULES ON THE ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 
completed its work, pending examination of its 
draft proposals by the Security Council’s Committee 
on Procedure for the Admission of New Members. 

A 

THE SecuRITY CouNcIL continued its discussion 
of the Report of the Military Staff Committee 
at meetings on June 25 and go. Provisional esti- 
mates of individual delegations on the over-all 
strength and constitution of the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council were 
submitted by the Military Staff Committee at the 
Council’s meeting on June 30 (see page 61). 

On June 27 and July 1, the Council began its 
debate on the Report of its Commission of Inquiry 
in the Balkans (see page 67). 

A 

At its ninth meeting, held on June 25, the Secur- 
ity Council’s COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS approved its Sub-Committee’s pro- 
posal to set up a working committee of the whole 
to plan the organization of its work. It also adopted 
its report on its plan of work to be submitted to 
the Security Council for its approval (see page 66). 

A 

On June 25, the Council’s Commission oF IN- 

QUIRY IN THE BALKANS adopted a directive to its 
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Subsidiary Group in Greece, instructing it to com- 
plete its investigation of the incidents on the Bul- 
garian frontier and to report the result to the Com- 
mission. The Subsidiary Group was also instructed 
to inform the Bulgarian Government of the Com- 
mission’s instructions. 

A 

On June 27, the Yugoslav Government cabled 
the Subsidiary Group declining its request to enter 
Yugoslav territory to investigate alleged incidents 
in the Louka and Belles areas (see page 73). 

A 

The Security Council’s COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
agreed on the text of its report on the Statute and 
Rules of Procedure of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, at a meeting held on June go. 

A 

Discussion on the U.S.S.R. amendments to the 
First Report of the Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
was continued by its Working Committee at a meet- 
ing on June 26. 

Further consideration was given to the working 
paper entitled “Operational and Developmental 
Functions of the International Agency and its Re- 
lation to Planning, Co-ordination, and Direction 
of Atomic Activities” by the Commission’s Com- 
MITTEE 2 (CONTROL) at a meeting on July 1. 

A 

THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE visited— 
among other places—the Jewish city of Tel Aviv 
on June 25, the University of Jerusalem on June 
27, and the Arab town of Ramallah on June 28. 
It made a three-day tour of the northern part of 
Palestine between June go and July 2. On June 27, 
the Committee discussed in private the report of 
its Sub-Committee 2 on persons and organizations 
to be heard by the Committe. It also recorded that 
it considered the acts of violence committed in 
Palestine since its arrival there a flagrant disregard 
of the appeal made by the resolution of the Special 
General Assembly of May 15, 1947 (see page 54). 

A 

In Shanghai, the Economic COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE Far East completed its first session 
on June 26. It asked the Secretariat to prepare the 
report of its first session to be forwarded to the 
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Economic and Social Council. A Committee of the 
Whole was established, to meet at Lake Success 
on July 10, to prepare a resolution for submission 
to the Council containing the Commission’s sug- 
gestions for conducting its work for reconstruction 
(see page 75). 


A 


On June 27 an inter-divisional meeting of mem- 
bers of the Department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations met to discuss the setting up of an 
inter-departmental Migration Committee which in 
turn is to create machinery for implementing the 
resolutions of the Economic and Social Council 
dealing with migration. 

A 

THE DRaFTING COMMITTEE ON THE _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL BILL OF RIGHTs, which convened at Lake 
Success on June g, completed its first session on 
June 25 after adopting its report to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights (see page 55). 


A 


THE TEMPORARY SOCIAL WELFARE COMMITTEE 
convened at Lake Success for its third session on 
June go. After adopting its agenda it began a re- 
view of the interests in the social field of the spe- 
cialized agencies. At further meetings on June 30 
and July 1, the Committee heard statements by the 
representatives of FAO, UNESCO, ILO, and 


WHO. 
A 

Preliminary organizational meetings of the 
‘TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’s VisiTivG Mission TO WEsT- 
ERN SAMOA were held in Auckland, New Zealand, 
on June 24 and 25. Mr. Sayre, of the United States, 
was elected Chairman. The Mission planned to 
leave Wellington, New Zealand, on July 3, and 
to arrive in Apia, Samoa, on July 4. 


On June 30, the United States representative to 
the United Nations transmitted to the Secretary- 
General specially prepared reports containing in- 
formation on economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the non-self-governing territories ad- 
ministered by the United States—the Territory of 
Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, the Territory of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. These 
reports are transmitted for information purposes 
under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 

A 
. THe Unirep Nations RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION Missions in Europe were 
officially closed on June 30 (see page 43). 

A 

On July 1, the Preparatory Commission of the 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION assumed 
responsibility from UNRRA and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees for the future of 
refugees and displaced persons. 

On July 1, the Ambassador of Brazil to the 
United States, Joao Carlos Muniz, signed the Con- 
stitution and Agreement on Interim Measures of 
the International Refuge Organization. The signa- 
ture, which is subject to later ratification, was the 
twentieth to be affixed and brought the percentage 
subscribed to the IRO operational budget to 78.63. 
Only 19.51 per cent, however, has so far been 
subscribed unconditionally. Brazil’s contribution 
is 1.50 per cent. 

A 


In Geneva, the INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE continued its discussion of the Director-Gen- 
eral’s Report on June 26 and 27. On June go it 
passed a resolution “welcoming with great satisfac- 
tion” the current meeting in Paris of the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. 
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UNRRA medical supplies and newsprint being unloaded in Italy for shipment to Greece. 


UNRRA Terminates Global Operations 


Far East Relief and Rehabilitation Program to Continue 


W in the closing of all UNRRA Missions in 
Europe on June 30, 1947, Director-General Lowell 
W. Rooks has announced that the major opera- 
tions of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration are now virtually completed. 
Henceforth, UNRRA will concentrate upon ful- 
filling its Far Eastern program, which could not 
get fully under way until after the surrender of 
Japan. 

In a statement reviewing the activities and 
accomplishments of the first organization to be 
established by United Nations countries, General 
Rooks emphasized that UNRRA was compelled to 
concentrate primarily upon immediate relief assis- 
tance, although it made a substantial contribution 
to the agricultural and industrial rehabilitation of 
needy countries. As a result, the Members of the 
United Nations are today confronted with many 
pressing problems of economic recovery. 

The fact, however, that much still remains to be 
done should not minimize the accomplishments 
of UNRRA, stated Director-General Rooks. “Had 
its life-giving supplies not been available to tide 
war-ravaged nations. over the critical period imme- 
diately following the war, it is unlikely that there 
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would exist today that degree of stability which 
provides the base for further action.” 


UNRRA’s Accomplishments 


UNRRA was the first of the great international 
organizations established to cope with the prob- 
lems resulting from the Second World War, stated 
General Rooks. “It was called upon to alleviate 
suffering resulting from war destruction on an un- 
precedented scale—a task so tremendous and com- 
plex that it could not be undertaken by any in- 
dividual government, no matter how abundant its 
resources.” 

In its early operations, UNRRA moved into 
liberated areas immediately behind—and at the 
request of—the armies. During the first half of 1945, 
when it began to take over operational responsi- 
bilities in a growing number of European coun- 
tries, UNRRA faced serious difficulties of transport 
and of supply. 

“As transportation became available,” General 
Rooks pointed out, “the trickle of supplies which 
started in 1945 swelled into a life-giving stream. 
By the close of its operations, UNRRA will have 
delivered nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of supplies— 
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in volume, 25,000,000 long tons—to 17 different 
countries. This is about three times the value of 
relief provided after World War I and represents 
the largest peacetime shipping operation in world 
history.” 

Food constituted the bulk of these supplies. 
Physical devastation, manpower shortages, and 
droughts which affected the first postwar harvests, 
forced UNRRA to revise its plans and put most 
of its resources into food and other expendable 
supplies. This entailed some sacrifice of longer- 
range objectives, General Rooks said, “but it 
saved lives, and lives come first.” 

However, UNRRA was still able to use about 
$1,000,000,000 to further its rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Some $450,000,000 went to supplies essential to 
vital production and distribution—trucks, tools, 
mining equipment, water pipe, power generators, 
locomotives, building-repair equipment, and road 
and other machinery. “These supplies,” observed 
General Rooks, “permitted the receiving countries 
to make a good start in the direction of producing 
the goods their people needed. Equally important, 
they helped make it possible to move supplies to 
the people who-needed them.” 

About $200,000,000 were expended for agricul- 
tural equipment—seed, fertilizer, agricultural 


implements, draft animals, and tractors. With 
draft power decimated by the war, and with agri- 
cultural economies shattered, UNRRA’s agricul- 
tural rehabilitation program has represented, in the 
words of General Rooks, “a first step—and it is 
hoped a long step—in the direction of increased 
self-sufficiency in food production. In the face of 








critical recurrent world shortages of food, any 
measures by which production can be increased 
in deficit areas are of the highest importance in 
staving off starvation.” 

The world has succeeded in escaping the epi- 
demics which were the aftermath of the First World 
War, due mainly to the precautionary measures 
adopted by the military and by governments, and 
due also to the effectiveness of UNRRA’s medical 
and epidemic control programs. When its Far 
Eastern operations are completed, UNRRA will 
have spent over $160,000,000 for medical supplies 
and drugs, varying from sulphadiazine pills and 
penicillin to surgical equipment and airplanes for 
spraying malarial swamps in Greece. According to 
UNRRA’s Director-General, typhus has _ been 
avoided and malaria arrested in Europe, with the 
latter disease in some. areas actually reduced to its 
lowest incidence in modern history. 

However, tuberculosis is rampant in Europe, 
while hunger edema, anemia, and vitamin de- 
ficiency diseases have been on the increase. ‘These 
stem from malnutrition and poor living conditions, 
and could only be alleviated, but not eliminated, 
through the limited medical assistance made avail- 
able by UNRRA. 

In addition to its supply operations, UNRRA 
has assisted in the repatriation of some 7,000,000 
displaced persons wishing to return to their home- 
lands. For those persons who have not yet returned, 
or do not wish to return, to their homelands, 
UNRRA administered assembly centres and _pro- 
vided care essential to preserve their health, morale, 
and occupational skills. 


An UNRRA dentist from 
Cuba instructs a class of 
Shanghai public - school 
nurses in dental care for 


children. 
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In his statement summarizing the work of 
UNRRA, Director-General Rooks thanked the con- 
tributing countries whose generosity made possible 
the accomplishment of the organization’s task. Be- 
ginning with the United States, the largest single 
contributor to UNRRA, General Rooks paid his 
tribute to the uninvaded and invaded member 
nations which alike gave assistance in proportion 
to their ability to help. 

“A map of UNRRA contributors and of 
UNRRA supply lines would criss-cross the world,” 
General Rooks stated. “From Brazil, UNRRA re- 
ceived coffee, beans and twine; Chile furnished 
fertilizer; India, jute; South Africa, coal; from 
Australia and New Zealand, out of their contribu- 
tions, food, raw wood, hand tools, veterinary sup- 
plies, and locomotives were obtained; ponies were 
shipped from Iceland, horses from Denmark. All 
of these countries, and others no less generous but 
too numerous to list, made their contributions and 
provided their help in the knowledge that the 
problem was one of world magnitude.” 

General Rooks then turned to the problems 
confronting the United Nations upon the termina- 
tion of UNRRA. He emphasized that even with 
UNRRA assistance actual starvation was avoided 
only by the narrowest of margins. 

“The essential now is speed,” warned General 
Rooks, ‘‘since with the cessation of UNRRA ship- 
ments, no practical means of help are available 
until these other measures actually begin to pick 
up the slack. In the meantime, the threat of hunger, 
and the possibility of general economic collapse, 
remain before us. Europe and the Far East still 
face deficits for 1947, and the most hopefal esti- 
mates of crops this year show prospective dietary 
standards far from adequate.” 

UNRRA was conceived only as a short-term or- 
ganization. Although it could not have been ex- 
pected to solve the problems essential for perma- 
nent economic recovery, it succeeded in holding 
the line against starvation and economic collapse. 
Its operations provided subsistence during the 
period of immediate crisis and represented the 
first steps toward recovery. 

“UNRRA countries today are unquestionably 
far better off than they were at the close of hos- 
tilities,” the Director-General stated. “Some of 
them, for example, Czechoslovakia, have made truly 
remarkable strides, although serious need still exists. 
With effective continued measures, internally and 
inter-governmentally, recovery from the devasta- 
tion of war can proceed from the base created 
by UNRRA.” 

However, redoubled efforts were now necessary 
to retain and augment the benefits gained by 
UNRRA, warned General Rooks. A special United 
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UNRRA twine to weave nets for the fishermen of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 


Nations Technical Committee has estimated the 
foreign exchange deficits of eight European coun- 
tries at $583,000,000 just to meet the minimum 
subsistence imports for 1947: imports necessary to 
prevent collapse in countries hardest hit by the war. 

General Rooks spoke of various sources of help 
which might be tapped. The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development should offer 
hope for long-range recovery once it reached full- 
scale operations. Various assistance programs under- 
taken through the United Nations, or unilaterally 


UNRRA 


Created November g, 1943, at Washington; 
global operations ended June 30, 1947. 

UNRRA Agreement signed by 44 nations; 
membership of 48 as of June 30, 1947. 

Was set up primarily to assist those nations 
which had been invaded during the Second 
World War and which did not have adequate 
resources to finance necessary relief and re- 
habilitation imports. 

Two major types of assistance were provided: 
immediate relief—food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal and welfare help, and assistance in caring 
for displaced persons; longer-range rehabilita- 
tion—supplies and services to rehabilitate war- 
shattered agricultural and industrial economies. 

All member nations contributed proportion- 
ately to the administrative budget; uninvaded 
member nations contributed proportionately 
to the operating budget. UNRRA’s total ex- 
penditure: approximately $3,500,000,000. 
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by various nations which have been members of 
UNRRA, would have to help bridge the gap as 
quickly as they came into operation. 

UNRRA’s Director-General also referred to pro- 
jected conferences concerned with European and 
global economic problems. “In the conferences on 
the economic situation of Europe, recently proposed 
by Secretary Marshall, and on similar approaches 
with respect to other parts of the globe, lies the 
hope of the future world,” observed General Rooks. 

While gratified to find that the problem of world 
recovery was being approached on a global basis, 
General Rooks pointed out that “the world is too 
closely integrated an economic organism for piece- 
meal or local expedients to be successful. And eco- 
nomic problems are too closely interrelated to per- 
mit adoption of distinctions among operations 
labeled relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
All are part of the whole.” 

He also warned against underestimating the po- 


litical cleavages which act as serious impediments 
to economic progress, and he stated that “the work 
of UNRRA has increased in difficulty in step with 
the growing political discord and animosity among 
the nations of the world.”” Economic measures alone 
cannot suffice without political harmony and co- 
operation. 

Nevertheless, concluded General Rooks, UNRRA 
has proved to the world that an operating agency 
depending upon international organization can 
function efficiently and effectively. “Its staff has 
been made up of men and women from 40 different 
countries, speaking almost as many different 


tongues; and some of them gave their lives in the 
service of UNRRA, which has not been devoid 
of hazards. In procuring supplies, it has dealt in 
most of the world’s currencies and has shipped 
these supplies to and from all quarters of the 
globe. Yet it has functioned effectively, honestly, 
fairly, and in absolute political neutrality.” 


Headquarters Site Agreement Signed 
Secretary of State Marshall Visits Lake Success 


Ar A CEREMONY at Lake Success on Charter Day, 
June 26, the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Trygve Lie, and the United States Secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall, signed an Agreement 


between the United Nations and the United States . 


of America on the status of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 

Provisions of the agreement include the right of 
the United Nations to operate its own short-wave 
radio station and other communications services; 
also the right to exercise its own control and au- 
thority and to make its own regulations within the 
district. It lays down that no federal, state, or local 
officials may enter the district on official duties ex- 
cept with the consent of the Secretary-General. On 
the other hand the United Nations agrees that it 
shall prevent the headquarters district from becom- 
ing a refuge for persons who are avoiding arrest 
under the federal, state, or local law, or for persons 
who are endeavoring to avoid service of legal 
process. 

The .United States federal, state, or local author- 
ities undertake to provide adequate public services, 
such as electricity, water, and fire protection. Also, 
should the Secretary-General so require, the Ameri- 
can authorities will provide a sufficient number of 
police for the preservation of law and order in the 
district. 

The Agreement is supplementary to the general 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations which has been circulated to 
all Member states for ratification. It will come into 
force upon an exchange of notes between the 
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Secretary-General — on authorization by resolution 
of the General Assembly—and the appropriate ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States—on authoriza- 
tion of the United States Congress. 

Negotiations on the status of the permanent site 
of the United Nations were formally opened in 
Washington in June 1946. They were based on a 
draft agreement transmitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by the General Assembly at the first part of 
its first session in London after it had voted to 
establish the seat of the United Nations in the 
United States. The draft agreement authorized the 
Secretary-General to open negotiations with the 
appropriate American authorities for reaching an 
agreement regarding the status, and privileges and 
immunities which should appertain to the area to 
be chosen. A ten-nation committee, set up to assist 
the Secretary-General and the United States author- 
ities in their task, held preliminary meetings dur- 
ing May and June 1946 at Hunter College in New 
York. 

A tentative draft agreement was submitted to the 
second part of the first session of the General As- 
sembly, but as the New York site was not chosen 
until late in the session, the General Assembly au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to negotiate and 
conclude an Agreement adapted to the circum- 
stances of the site. At the same time it directed him 
to be guided by the provisions of the draft agree- 
ment. 

At the brief ceremony on June 26, which took 
place in the Economic and Social Council Cham- 
ber at the temporary United Nations headquarters 
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at Lake Success before members of the Secretariat 
and the press, the Secretary-General thanked 
Mr. Marshall for the courtesy and the hospitality 
shown to the United Nations. ‘““Though we have 
been here only a short time,” he said, ‘“‘we feel alto- 
gether at home.” The warm-hearted support of 
the people and government of the United States, 
he continued, had contributed much to the steady 
growth of the United Nations. He felt certain that 
future historians would marvel at the energy with 
which the nations of the world had built a great 
international organization is so short a period and 
in the midst of the political and economic disloca- 
tions following the war. 

In reply Mr. Marshall 


expressed the wish 
that the arrangements would be satisfactory in 


Above, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of 
State sign the Headquar- 
ters Agreement. Left to 
right) Dr. Ivan Kerno, 
Assistant Secretary - Gen- 
eral for Legal Affairs; 
Mr. Lie; Mr. Marshall; 
and Warren R. Austin, 
who heads the United 
States mission. 


Following the signing, 
the Secretary-General es- 
corted Mr. Marshall on 
an inspection of the in- 
terim headquarters at 
Lake Success. At right, 
Mr. Lie explains the 
equipment for simulta- 
neous interpretation to 
the Secretary of State. 
Behind them is Andrew 
W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secre- 

tary-General. 
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every way “so that the United Nations may carry 
on its great work under auspicious conditions.” It 
was the central purpose of the United States for- 
eign policy, he continued, to advance and stengthen 
the United Nations so that it might, in the words 
of the Charter, “save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 

In conclusion the Secretary of State declared that 
he was glad of the opportunity presented by the 
ceremony to bring himself into closer touch with 
“the institution which ranks first in the hopes of 
the world.” The United Nations, he said, was a 
great moving force that would ensure a world in 
which people could live in peace with security and 
in reasonable prosperity and in happiness. 





Charter Day—194/ 


Messaces from statesmen of many countries, reaffirming their faith 
in the United Nations and pledging continued support, highlighted 
celebrations of the second anniversary of the signing of the Charter. 


The messages emphasized different aspects of the complex tasks 
upon which the United Nations is engaged. Yet all expressed the 
certainty that the faithful implementation of the principles of the 
Charter would give the world peace and security. Satisfaction that 
the organization was operating, and sober optimism, marked these 


statements. 


Radio was the chief means by 
which Charter Day messages were 
conveyed to the peoples of the 
world. From its headquarters at 
Lake Success, New York. the 
United Nations beamed to every 
continent a half-hour program, 
which carried messages from the 
President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, the Premier of France, 
the President of China, the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, Mr. Gro- 
myko, Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the U.S.S.R., and the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

Over a network of 82 stations, 
a large audience heard this pro- 
gram in the United States. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 
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the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, and the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission relayed the 
messages. The national networks 
of France and China broadcast the 
program in their countries, and 
Latin-American audiences heard 
it together with messages from the 
President of Chile and the Assist- 
and Secretary-General for Public 
Information, Benjamin Cohen. 

Meanwhile, at Lake Success 
itself, more than 2,000 members 
of the headquarters staff of the 
Secretariat assembled at noon in 
the circle of flags fronting the 
Administrative buliding. The 
observance here was in the nature 
of a rededication. 

In Paris, the President of Fran- 


Assembled before the Administration 
Building at Lake Success, the Secre- 
tariat observes Charter Day. 


ce, Vincent Auriol, received Jo- 
seph Paul-Boncour, President of 
the French Association for the 
United Nations, and Louis Ber- 
trand Gés, Acting Chief of the 
United Nations Information Cen- 
tre, Paris, at his official residence, 
in commemoration of Charter 
Day. Mr. Auriol recalled French 
participation in the preparation 
of the Charter and -declared his 
personal faith, and the faith of 
France, in the United Nations. He 
emphasized the necessity for com- 
batting any indifference that may 
exist to the work of the United 
Nations. Mr. Paul-Boncour hand- 
ed to the President a personal 
message from Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie expressing his con- 
fidence “that the French people, 
victims twice in a generation of 
the fury of an aggressor, will give 
to the development of the United 
Nations their fullest spiritual and 
practical support.” 

In London, and in many pro- 
vincial cities in the United King- 
dom, gatherings were held to 
mark the occasion, many of which 
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were addressed by members of the 
Government. In cities as far dis- 
tant as Geneva and Shanghai, the 
day was observed in a spirit of 
thankfulness and hope. Residents 
of Bound Brook, a small com- 
munity in the American state of 
New Jersey, brought their celebra- 
tions to a climax by presenting 
to Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and one of the ori- 
ginal signers of the Charter, a 
declaration of faith in the United 
Nations. This document con- 
tained the signatures of 7,856 
local inhabitants. 

Posters, film-strips, leaflets, and 
the Charter Day issue of the 
UniteD NATIONS WEEKLY BUL- 
LETIN, were distributed in large 
quantities throughout the world 
by the Department of Public 
Information. The Department’s 
Overseas Office worked hard to 
meet the many demands of the 
press, radio, and organizations. 


S avutine the organization and 
the ideals of international co- 
operation which gave it life, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

“The effectiveness of the United 
Nations depends: upon the Mem- 
ber states’ meeting all their obliga- 
tions. Assurance that these obli- 
gations will be met depends in 
turn upon the will of the people 
of the Member states. ‘The vigor 
of the United Nations stems, 
therefore, from a public opinion 
educated to understand these 
problems. 

“The existence of the United 
Nations obviously affords no guar- 
antee that every international 
problem can be solved easily or 
automatically or immediately. It 
should not be a matter for sur- 
prise or disillusionment that many 
Issues arising as a result of the 
war still remain unsettled. The 


President Videla of Chile seen here 
as he signed the Charter at San 
Francisco two years ago. His message 
appears on page 52. 
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strength of the United Nations 
rests in the recognition by the 
Member states, that, despite all 
differences, they have a common 
interest in the preservation of in- 
ternational peace and in the at- 
tainment of international security. 
The Member states are not only 
bound by the Charter, jointly and 
severally, to execute the decisions 
of the organization; they are 
bound to conduct their day-to- 
day foreign relations in accord- 
ance with the principles of free- 
dom and justice prescribed by the 
Charter. 

“During the last two years, the 
Government and the people of the 
United States have demonstrated 
their support of the United Na- 
tions. They have attempted con- 
sistently and actively to achieve 
the purposes set forth in the 
United Nations Charter: to pre- 
vent war and settle international 
disputes by peaceful means and in 
conformity with the principles of 
justice, to take part in securing 
economic and social advancement, 
































to encourage respect for funda- 
mental human rights and free- 
doms, and to build genuine se- 
curity. 

“The Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States are aware 
that the realization of these ob- 
jectives is not easy. They know 
that it is a continuing task. They 
will not be discouraged by tem- 
porary setbacks or delays. The en- 
terprise which was launched at 
San Francisco two years ago is the 
hope of the world for lasting 
peace. It provides mankind today 
with the best opportunity to unite 
for the preservation of civilization 
and for the continuation of hu- 
man progress. 

“On behalf of the United States 
Government and of its people, I 
renew the pledge of our utmost 
effort to ensure the success of the 
United Nations. We shall do our 
part.” 


"Vx tremendous task of peace 
still lies ahead, said President 


Chiang Kai-shek of China, and 
the United Nations has yet to face 













many world problems and _ face 
them squarely. “But no difficulty 
should be insurmountable if all 
Members of the United Nations 
are willing to subordinate their 
own narrow national interests to 
the greater good of a _ united 


world.” Recalling that, at the San 
Francisco Conference, China gave 
the bold message that nations 
must not hesitate to delegate a 
part of sovereignty to the new 
international organization in the 
interest of collective security, 


President Truman, as he addressed 

the General Assembly last October, 

at the opening of the New York 
meetings. 


President Chiang said: “I want to 
tell you on this occasion that 
China still cherishes these ideas 
and believes that their realization 
is essential to the success of the 
United Nations.” 


“In this connection,” he con- 
tinued, “ it may interest the world 
to know that, in the Constitution 
that was adopted by our National 
Assembly last November, the sup- 
port of the United Nations Char- 
ter was specifically incorporated 
in the chapter on foreign policy. 
China is the only member state, 
I believe, which has made the 
observance of the principles of the 
Charter a part of the supreme law 
of the land. This is by no means 
a radical change in China’s na- 
tional policy. The ideal of a world 
commonwealth, or Ta Tung, is 
an old and familiar thought in 
China. It was reaffirmed by the 
father of our republic, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, and made the ultimate 
aim of civilization.” 

Chiang Kai-shek concluded his 
message with a tribute to the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. ““There is 
no better way,” he said, “‘by which 
we can commemorate his service 
to mankind than for us all to 
make the United Nations a living 
and ever-growing institution.” 


P remier RAMADIER of France 
said that, as a modern cathedral 
of international law and morality, 
the Charter might be proud of 
having had as its builders all the 
Governments devoted to peace, 
justice, tolerance, and fraternity. 
Perhaps better still, it had all the 
peoples of the earth, for rarely 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Presi- 
dent of China, whose country was 
first to sign the Charter. 
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had governments been, to the ex- 
tent that they were at San Fran- 
cisco in the persons of their heads 
and ministers, more faithful mes- 


sengers of peoples and of man- 
kind, and of all the aspirations 
towards that peace, justice, toler- 


ance, and fraternity cherished 
after so many years of wearines: 
and suffering. 

Since then, despite all difficul- 
ties, the work has grown already, 
and it cannot fail to grow yet 
more. 

“Two years are too short for 
humanity to have been able yet 
to take a decisive step towards 
happiness, a step which it has 
been aspiring to take since the 
dawn of civilization,” Mr. Rama- 
dier said. “The two pillars of so- 
ciety, man and the State, have 
both much work before them yet 
—man in spreading the spirit of 


Prime Minister Attlee of the United 
Kingdom speaking at the General 
Assembly during its London meetings. 
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peace, and the State in organizing 
and maintaining peace. Both must 
contribute to the evolution of a 
world in harmony with the scien- 
tific discoveries and acute prob- 
lems which are emerging in the 
social and economic sphere; in 


Premier Paul Ramadier of France. 
"The peoples . . . can be a single 
people,” he declared. 


other words, they must contribute 
to world progress. 

“The Charter teaches the peo- 
ples that they can be a single peo- 
ple,” concluded Premier Rama- 
dier. “Let us unite our efforts in 
this thought—that is the task 
which remains to be accom- 
plished.” 


r 

| CHARTER is admittedly not 
perfect, but it was agreed upon by 
the 51 states which met at San 
Francisco, and if rightly used, it 
provides the surest means of estab- 
lishing lasting peace among na- 
tions,” said the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, Clement 
Attlee. 

At San Francisco the United 
Kingdom pledged itself to uphold 
the principle of international co- 
operation for the maintenance of 
world peace and security. “We 
stand firmly by that pledge,” Mr. 
Attlee declared, “for I believe that 
we must co-operate if succeeding 
generations are to be saved from 
the scourge of future wars. 








“The United Nations, however, 
is but the instrument, and it is 
for the Governments and peoples 
of all nations, acting in a spirit of 
co-operation and good will, to 
make the United Nations work. 
The people of the United King- 
dom feel that they have a special 


“The peoples of the world, 
the citizens of the world, must 
make their individual con- 
cerns conform with the high- 
er interests of the interna- 
tional community. Only thus 
can we achieve the social eco- 
nomic and political progress 
of the people, at the same 
time that we achieve peace 
and freedom for America and 
for the world. 

“It was with these ideals in 
mind, and with the desire of 
achieving the indispensable 
co-operation of those coun- 
tries who are the upholders 
of our civilization, that I, as 
delegate of Chile, signed the 
United Nations Charter in the 
historic San Francisco meet- 
ing. After two years, and now 
that I have been entrusted 
with the presidency of my 
country, I ratify today the 
will of the Chilean people to 
faithfully comply with the 
precepts contained in_ this 
Charter of political, social, 
and economic co-operation of 
all nations.” — The President 
of Chile, Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, in a Charter Day mes- 
sage broadcast to Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 









interest in the United Nations 
Charter, because in the dark days 
of the war, in the midst of de- 
struction and slaughter, we were 
already beginning to plan for 
peace. We realized the vital im- 
portance of creating an interna- 
tional organization where the dis- 
putes and problems of the world 
could be settled peacefully and in 
co-operation. 

“The first two years of the 
United Nations have been mainly 
concerned with laying a good 
foundation on which to build for 
the future. We must not pay too 
much attention to the controver- 
sial discussions in the Security 
Council, and thereby overlook the 
constructive work which the 
United Nations is performing in 
the economic and social fields. 
The constructive work bears real 
promise for the future, and the 
United Kingdom is playing full 
part in it. 

‘“‘Nor must we expect immediate 
results from this great experi- 
ment,” Mr. Attlee added. ‘The 
world has still to recover from the 
wounds of six years of total war, 
but if we can all unite in peace 
as we did in war, and put our 
faith in the United Nations and 
determine to make it work, I am 
confident that it is our best hope 
for ensuring peace for ourselves 
and our children, and for increas- 
ing the general welfare of man- 
kind.” 


Prime MINISTER PAUL - HENRI 
SpAAK of Belgium, who was Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly at 


(Left to right) Mr. Spaak, President 
of the Assembly at its first session; 
the Secretary-General; and Mr. Gro- 
myko, permanent representative of 
the Soviet Union in the Security 
Council, after the welcoming cere- 
mony in New York last October. 





its first session, said: “It is, of 
course, too early to pass a final 
judgment on the United Nations, 
but why attempt to hide the dis- 
illusions which these two years 
have brought us? During the war, 
united in a common ideal to beat 
the totalitarian powers, gathered 
together for the single purpose of 
victory, the nations seemed deter- 
mined to make the factors com- 
mon to them prevail over all ob- 
stacles. Since then, the sufferings 
endured and the immense dangers 
faced together have been to some 


extent forgotten. Disquieting 
symptoms of division have ap- 
peared. 


“When will it be understood 
that peace is a goal still more im- 
portant than victory, and that to 
attain it no effort is too great? 
It is not too late, but it is time to 
modify our methods, to dispel sus- 
picions, and to display at last a 
real spirit of comprehension and 
a true desire of collaboration. De- 
spite its faults and shortcomings, 
the United Nations must achieve 
the organization of a_ peaceful 
world and the triumph of wise 
solutions. Each one of us must 
contribute to its success, on which 
depends in the last resort the fate 
of humanity. 


“On this anniversary of the sig- 
nature of the Charter, let each of 
us examine his own conscience,” 
Mr. Spaak concluded. “Let each 
of us ask himself where and when 
he has not been wholly faithful to 
the great and noble principle to 
which he has subscribed, and let 
him promise above all not to fall 
back into the same errors. Noth- 
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“It is natural that the great powers have the deciding respon- 
sibility for war and peace and also have a leading position in the 
United Nations. The small powers, however, have full opportu- 
nity for asserting their views in the United Nations. The question 
of war or peace is particularly important for them because a new 
war would mean a threat to their very existence. Their task 
within the United Nations is therefore both to contribute towards 
surmounting that opposition which has its roots in rival interests 
and differences of tradition, and to seek to secure that respect 
for the fundamental human rights which is the presupposition 
for enabling small and militarily weak states to maintain inde- 
pendent national and cultural life. 

“The minor nations whose economy is completely dependent 
on international economic development are particularly inter- 
ested in every serious attempt to bring order to the postwar 
economic chaos, and we believe that the United Nations, in the 
years immediately to come, should consider it their major task 
to solve these problems.”—The Norwegian Foreign Minister, 


Halvard M. Lezze, in a Charter Day message. 


ing in the world is finally com- 
promised, but great is our impa- 
tience. Let us continue on our 
road undaunted, for peace will be 
the reward of long and repeated 
efforts, and may the next confer- 
ence of the United Nations wit- 
ness at last the triumph of the 
spirit of comprehension and jus- 
tice which the world so much 
needs.” 


Tu UNITED NATIONS,” said 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Deputy For- 
eign Minister of the U.S.S.R., 
“possesses all the prerequisites to 
become a functioning instrument 
in the fight for peace. 

“All the great allied powers, 
whose co-operation in the past as- 
sured the defeat of aggressor na- 
tions, are Members of this organ- 
ization,” Mr. Gromyko pointed 
out. “In the second place, one of 
the most important principles of 
the United Nations is the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the great 
powers in decisions taken on all 
important questions relating to 
the maintenance of peace. This 
principle is basic to the interests 
of all nations, large and small. It 
has been tried in the fire of the 
struggle fought by the United 
Nations against the common foe 
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and it has fully justified itself. 
There is reason to believe that it 
is also capable of withstanding the 
test, under postwar conditions as 
well, when peace-loving nations 
are removing the last vestiges of 
war and are trying to create a 
durable and lasting peace. 

“The short period of two years 
does not allow us to reach final 
conclusions as to how successful 
the United Nations has been in 
carrying out the great historical 
tasks facing it,” Mr. Gromyko con- 
tinued. “For this reason I will not 
attempt to sum up in any way 
the activity of this organization 
from the point of view of solving 
these broad problems. In addition 
to that, the attempts to evaluate 
the organization in this fashion 
make it necessary for us to speak 


not only of its accomplishments, 
but of its shortcomings as well. 
“However, it probably will be 
better if we do not try to evaluate 
today the history of the organiza- 
tion, but look forward instead, 
taking into consideration the im- 
portant problems that have not 
been solved as yet by the United 
Nations — problems dealing with 
the development of friendly rela- 


tions among various nations; 
problems dealing with the 
strengthening of international 
security. 


“I would like -to express the 
hope that in its future work the 
United Nations will find itself suf- 
ficiently strong to overcome de- 
fects in its operation, so as to be- 
come a real and effective weapon 
in the struggle for peace and 
security of all the peoples of the 
world.” 


Acknow encine as Secretary- 
General the messages of re-dedi- 
cation from many nations, Trygve 
Lie pointed out that many world 
problems still remain to be solved 
and that other problems are 
bound to rise. 

“What we must remember, 
when we face this situation,” he 
said, “is that we created the 
United Nations at San Francisco 
for the purpose of dealing with 
such problems, knowing that such 
problems would exist. Thus there 
is no occasion whatsoever for dis- 
may when the United Nations 
finds itself heavily burdened by 
disagreement between the nations. 


“Our young organization is active and alive. The machinery 
has been established; that machinery is now at work. Much has 
thus been achieved, but much more remains to be done, for our 
organization is not a cure-all. It is not a compelling power which 
by itself can bring peace to the world. But it is an instrument 
which, if rightly used, will enable nations to remain at peace 
and to combine their efforts for the common good. We have 
still to hope and pray for that end to be achieved. In the mean- 
while we must keep the instrument in order, develop it, and 
strive to perfect it.’—From a Charter Day statement by Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, Permanent Representative of the United King- 


dom on the Security Council. 
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Our duty is to face such problems 
with resolution and in the abso- 
lute knowledge that, with good 
will, we can solve them. 

“Among the nations which 
fought so stoutly and so unselfish- 
ly to achieve the victory over our 
common enemies in the Second 
World War there is no room for 
pessimism and discouragement in 
time of peace. 

“I beg all of you who are listen- 
ing to this message to raise your 
spirits and to believe in the ability 
of the United Nations and the 55 
nations which make up its mem- 
bership to work out a lasting and 
peaceful solution to the problems 
which beset the world. 


“With the confidence of the 
people and the good faith of the 
nations, transformed into positive 
and common action, the United 
Nations simply cannot fail. I as- 
sure you that we will not fail.” 








Bound Brook Celebrates Charter Day 


The three small communi- 
ties of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, collected nearly 8,000 
signatures—those of practically 
all its population—to a declara- 
tion of faith in the United 
Nations. “Realizing the futility 
of war as a means to settle dif- 
ferences between nations,” the 
citizens proclaimed their faith 
in the United Nations and 


pledged “support to its princi- 
ples in order that peace may 
be achieved and _ preserved 
throughout the world.” Bound 
Brook’s celebration of Charter 
Day was climaxed by a rally at 
which its representative in the 


U. S. Congress, Charles A. 
Eaton—who was one of the 
signers of the Charter—receiv- 
ed the large bound memorial 
from his Constituents. 


Palestine Committee Arranges Hearings 


Four considerations will be taken into account 
- by the Special Committee on Palestine in deter- 
mining which organizations and individuals should 
be granted hearings. In announcing these criteria 
on June 27, the Committee stated also that it had 
decided to grant, on this basis, hearings to nine 
Jewish organizations and individuals. Other re- 
quests will be considered at a later meeting. 

Those eligible for hearing are the following: 

(1) Political and other organizations represen- 
tative of considerable groups of the population of 
Palestine; 

(2) Other political organizations, or organiza- 
tions of a non-political character, representing 
viewpoints of particular interest for the problem 
under investigation; 

(3) Individuals having relevant information or 
personal viewpoints of particular interest for the 
problem under investigation not submitted by rep- 
resentatives of organizations under (1) and (2); 

(4) Authorities of various religions having rele- 
vant information with regard to clause 5 of the 
Resolution of the General Assembly. (Clause 5 
stated: “The Special Committee shall give most 
careful attention to the religious interests in Pales- 
tine of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity.’’) 

Concerned at recent acts of violence in Palestine, 
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the Committee held a private meeting on June 29. 
The meeting agreed “to record their sense that, 
taking note of public reports of acts of violence 
committed in Palestine since their arrival, such 
acts constitute a flagrant disregard of the appeal 
made in the Resolution of the General Assembly 
of May 15, 1947.” 

In its resolution, the General Assembly called 
upon all governments and peoples, “and particu- 
larly on the inhabitants of Palestine,” to refrain, 
pending action by the Assembly on the Commit- 
tee’s report, from the threat or use of force or any 
other action which might create an atmosphere 
prejudicial to an early settlement of the Palestine 
question. 

The members of the Committee also unanimous- 
ly expressed their sympathy to Alan Major, Assis- 
tant to the Palestine Government Liaison Officer 
with the Committee, “for the act of violence to 
which he was subjected.” 

The Special Committee had earlier adopted a 
resolution expressing concern regarding the pos- © 
sible unfavorable repercussions which the execu- 
tion of three death sentences pronounced by the 
Military Court of Jerusalem on June 16 might 
have upon the fulfillment of the Committee’s task. 

To this resolution the United Kingdom Govern- 
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ment presented its reply through Sir Alexander 
Cadogan to the Secretary-General. The reply stated 
that the death sentences in question had not yet 
been confirmed by the General Officer in command, 
and were therefore still swb judice. Should the 
sentences be confirmed, it would then be open to 
the High Commissioner for Palestine to exercise, 
if he thought fit, the Royal Prerogative of Pardon. 
It was the invariable practice of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment not to interfere with the High Commis- 


sioner’s discretion whether or not to exercise this 
prerogative. 

“As regards the resolution on the Palestine ques- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on May 15, to which the Commit- 
tee refers,’ continued Sir Alexander, “His Majesty’s 
Government interpret this resolution as applying 
to action calculated to disturb the peace in Pales- 
tine; they cannot admit its relevance to the normal 
process of the administration of justice there.” 


Working Papers for Bill of Human Rights 


Drafting Committee Submits Proposals 


A SERIES of important working papers, to serve as 
a basis for further discussion, were submitted to 
the Human Rights Commission by the Drafting 
Committee on an International Bill of Rights, 
which concluded its first session at Lake Success on 
June 25. Meeting under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the eight-member Commit- 
tee examined several proposals for the draft Bill. 

The Committee did not attempt to draw up a 
draft Bill. The working papers which it forwarded 
to the Commission are in part a consensus of opin- 
ion on the substance of the proposed Bill, but they 
are not in any way agreed texts, nor are they bind- 
ing. The documented draft outline of a Bill, which 
had been prepared by the Secretariat for the use 
of the Drafting Committee as a working paper, is 
included in the series which the Commission will 
receive, as are the proposals of various delegations 
on specific aspects of the project. 


Suggested Draft Articles 


Of this series of papers, the two most important 
are those in which the Committee suggests actual 
draft articles for inclusion in the Bill. One of these 
sets forth articles suggested for a Declaration to be 
made by the General Assembly, while the other 
contains proposed provisions for an International 
Convention. 

The working paper which suggests articles that 
might be included in a Declaration sets forth the 
general principles that all men are free and equal, 
living in a society in which their rights and free- 
doms are limited only by those of others. Among 
the rights mentioned in this paper are: the right to 
life; to equality; to a juridical personality; to 
asylum; to a nationality; and to personal property. 
Rights in law (including the right of habeas cor- 
pus) , political rights, the rights to take an effective 
part in government, and the right to privacy are 
defined in several articles. The “fundamental free- 
doms” include: freedom of expression, and of as- 
sembly; freedom from slavery; religous freedom; 
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freedom of movement, and of association. 

Social and economic rights account for the final 
eight of the thirty-six articles. Among these are: 
“the right to perform socially useful work,” and 
rights to social security, education, and leisure. 

The second working paper, submitted as the 
basis for a preliminary draft of an International 
Convention, had its origin in a United Kingdom 
proposal, which was used by the Committee as a 
basis for discussing the possible contents of a Con- 
vention. 

In eleven articles, this document sets forth the 
right to life; freedom from torture and slavery; the 
right to liberty, and to trial; the right to travel; 
the right to a juridical personality; freedom of re- 
ligion, expression, assembly and association. 


Declaration or Convention? 


The Committee had been charged by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with the task of prepar- 
ing, on the basis of documentation supplied by the 
Secretariat, a preliminary draft of the proposed 
Bill. It was unable to do this, chiefly because there 
was a difference in interpretation of the meaning 
of the word “Bill.” Some delegates thought it 
meant an International Convention, while others 
interpreted it as meaning a Manifesto or Declara- 
tion. 

A Declaration or Manifesto would be a recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly to Member 
states, and, as such, would have moral weight but 
no legal compulsion on Member countries. On the 
other hand, a Convention would be legally bind- 
ing on Member states which accept it. Its applica- 
tion, however, would be limited to the signatories. 

Regardless of which form the proposed Bill of 
Rights would ultimately take, those members of 
the Committee who favored the Declaration form 
agreed that it should be accompanied by a Con- 
vention, or by Conventions on specific groups of 
rights. Similarly, those who favored the Conven- 
tion form agreed that the General Assembly, in 
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recommending a Convention to Member nations, 
might make a Declaration which would be wider 
in content and more general in expression. 


Implementation of a Bill of Rights 


In its report to the Human Rights Commission, 
the Drafting Committee states that it was neces- 
sary to take into account, in the course of its meet- 
ings, possible methods of enforcement, particularly 
when considering the draft Convention. The Com- 
mittee agreed that the international community 
must ensure the observance of the rights to be in- 
cluded in the proposed Bill of Rights. But discus- 
sion of how this objective was to be achieved 
brought to light a wide range of views, together 
with strong objections to many of the suggestions 
made. As transmitted to the Commission, the prin- 
cipal observations made by individual members 
(none of them approved by the Drafting Commit- 
tee as such) were: 

1. A Declaration of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms in a resolution of the General 
Assembly would in itself have considerable moral 
weight. 

2. A more effective method for establishing 
human rights would be to embody them in a Con- 
vention, in which the signatories would recognize 
them as international law. 

3. The signatories to such a Convention should 
also accept the obligation to ensure that these 
rights be enforceable by domestic laws in domestic 
courts. (Discussion on this point showed that the 
‘position of federal states, of states without written 
constitutions, and of states where law has not yet 
been codified would require special study.) 

4. A possible deterrent against violation of a 
Convention is publicity. Among others is interna- 
tional censure, which might be achieved by: peti- 
tions to the United Nations by individuals and 
groups; extension of the powers of the Human 
Rights Commission, or creation of new machinery 
within the framework of the United Nations, to 
receive, sift, examine, and deal with communica- 
tions alleging the violation of human rights; re- 
quests by the Secretary-General to Member nations 
for reports on their observance of human rights; 
discussion in the General Assembly. 

5. An International Court of Human Rights 
would be established to adjudicate cases of alleged 
violations of human rights. 

6. Any state persistently violating human rights 
should be expelled from the United Nations. 

In addition to enforcement measures, the Draft- 
ing Committee considered that the United Nations 
should promote the widest possible respect for 
human rights through education. Several members 
of the Committee suggested that a special interna- 
tional organ might be required for this purpose. 
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Finally, the Drafting Committee recognized that 
“the observance of human rights could not be com- 
pletely ensured unless conditions of social progress 
and better standards of life were established in 
larger freedom.” 


Drafts of a Preamble 


The Committee agreed that all the articles of the 
Bill of Rights should be dratted before an attempt 
is made to draft the preamble, which should be the 
last step. However, several suggestions for a draft 
preamble were made in the course of the session, 
and these are included in an annex to the report. 

The Secretariat in its original draft outline had 
suggested the general principles which might be in- 
corporated in the preamble, without attempting to 
suggest a form or wording. 

A working group of the Committee prepared a 
draft citing the provisions of the Charter relating 
to human rights, and referring to the four freedoms. 
Its draft, which was drawn up as the preface to a 
Declaration, suggested that the purpose of the 
Declaration was to constantly remind men of 
their rights and duties, and to inspire the United 
Nations and Member states to translate the princi- 
ples in the Declaration into reality. 

To this draft the Chilean representative sug- 
gested additions defining freedom and dignity as 
inalienable attributes of the individual and calling 
for protection against social insecurity. 

The United States also suggest articles for inclu- 
sion in the draft preamble of a Declaration, based 
on the human rights provisions of the Charter. 

The French representative on the Committee 
(who had done the original drafting for the Com- 
mittee, in an effort to achieve a unity in the docu- 
ment by having only one man do the work) also 
drafted a preamble for a Declaration. By this draft, 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
would undertake to recommend all International 
Conventions on human rights, and would take all 
necessary measures for their implementation. 

The draft of a preamble for an International 
Convention was suggested by the United Kingdom 
citing the Charters human rights provisions. 

The work of the Drafting Committee’s first ses- 
sion was the first of many steps which will be re- 
quired before the final draft of the International 
Bill of Human Rights is submitted to the General 
Assembly, probably at its regular session in 1948, 
for action. The Commission on Human Rights 
will receive the Drafting Committee’s report later 
this year. Once the Commission has produced the 
draft of a Bill, it will go to the Economic and 
Social Council, which will submit the draft to 
Member states for comment. The Council may then 
revise the document before submitting it to the 
General Assembly for final action. 
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Suggested Articles for an International Declaration 


ARTICLE 1 


All men are brothers. Being en- 
dowed with reason and conscience, 
they are members of one family. They 
are free, and possess equal dignity 
and rights. 


ARTICLES 2, 3, AND 4 

(First alternative; three Articles) 

ARTICLE 2: The object of society 
is to afford each of its members equal 
opportunity for the full development 
of his spirit, mind, and body. 

ARTICLE 3: As human beings can- 
not live and develop themselves with- 
out the help and support of society, 
each one owes to society fundamental 
duties which are: obedience to law, 
exercise of a useful activity, willing 
acceptance of obligations and sacri- 
fices demanded for the common good. 

ARTICLE 4: In the exercise of his 
rights, everyone is limited by the 
rights of others. 
(Second alternative; one Article only) 


ARTICLE 2: These rights are limited 
only by the equal rights of others. 
Man also owes duties to society 
through which he is enabled to 
develop his spirit, mind, and body 
in wider freedom. 


ARTICLE 5 
All are equal before the law and 
entitled to equal protection of the 
law. Public authorities and judges, as 
well as individuals are subject to the 
rule of law. 


ARTICLE 6 


Every one is entitled to the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Decla- 
ration, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 


(The Drafting Committee suggested 
that this matter be referred to the 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities, for thorough considera- 
tion. 

The view was expressed that the 
substance of this Article might be 
included in the Preamble to the De- 
claration, in which case it could be 
omitted here.) 


ARTICLE 7 
Every one has the right to life, to 
personal liberty and to personal se- 
curity. 
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on Human Rights 


(Additional Text: Chilean proposal) 


Unborn children and _ incurables, 
mentally defectives, and lunatics, shall 
have the right to life. 

All persons shall have the right to 
the enjoyment of conditions of life 
enabling them to live in dignity and 
to develop their personality ade- 
quately. 

Persons unable to maintain them- 
selves by their own efforts shall be 
entitled to maintenance and _assist- 
ance. 


(Alternative Text: Lebanon) 


Every one has the right to life and 
bodily integrity from the moment of 
conception, regardless of physical or 
mental condition, to liberty and 
security of person. 


ARTICLE 8 


No one shall be deprived of his 
personal liberty or kept in custody 
except in cases prescribed by law and 
after due process. Every one placed 
under arrest or detention shall have 
the right to immediate judicial de- 
termination of the legality of any 
detention to which he may be sub- 
ject. 

(There was a feeling in the Draft- 
ing Committee that Articles 8, 9 and 
10 would need to be reconsidered in 
the light of any Convention that 
might be recommended for adoption. 

The representative of the United 
States felt that the following alterna- 
live wording for the second sentence 


‘might be considered: “Every one 


placed under arrest or detention shall 
have the right to release on bail and 
if there is a question as to the cor- 
rectness of the arrest shall have the 
right to have the legality of any 
detention to which he may be subject 
determined in a reasonable time.”) 


ARTICLE 9 


No one shall be held guilty of any 
offence until legally convicted. 

No one shall be convicted or pun- 
ished for any offense except by judg- 
ment of an independent and impar- 
tial court of law, rendered in con- 
formity with law after a fair and 
public trial at which he has had an 
opportunity for a full hearing and 
has been given all guarantees neces- 
sary for his defense. 


ARTICLE 10 


No one can be convicted of crime 
unless he has violated some law in 
effect at the time of the act charged 
as an offence nor be subjected to a 
penalty greater than that applicable 
at the time of the commission of the 
offence. 

No one, even if convicted for a 
crime, can be subjected to torture. 


ARTICLE 11 

Slavery, which is inconsistent with 
the dignity of man, is prohibited in 
all its forms. 

(The consensus of opinion of the 
Drafting Committee was that the 
substance of the following sentence, 
which formed a part of this Article, 
might be included and elaborated in 
a Convention: “Public authority may 
impose a personal service or work 
only by application of a law and for 
the common interest.’’) 


ARTICLE 12 

The privacy of the home,and of 
correspondence and respect for re- 
putation shall be protected by law. 
(Alternative Text: Chile and France) 

The inviolability of privacy, home, 
correspondence and of reputation 
shall be protected by law. 

ARTICLE 13 

There shall be liberty of movement 
and free choice of residence within 
the borders of each State. This free- 
dom may be regulated by any general 
law adopted in the interest of na- 
tional welfare and security. 

Individuals may freely emigrate or 
renounce their nationality. 

(The Committee expressed the 
opinion that this text should be pas- 
sed on to the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities for further 
consideration.) 


ARTICLE 14 
Every one has the right to escape 
persecution on grounds of political 
or other beliefs or on grounds of 
racial prejudice by taking refuge on 
the territory of any State willing to 
grant him asylum. 


ARTICLE 15 


Every one has the right to a status 
in law and to the enjoyment of fun- 
damental civil rights. 
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Every one shall have access to in- 
dependent and impartial tribunals 
for the determination of his rights, 
liabilities, and obligations under the 
law. He shall have the right to con- 
sult with and to be represented by 
counsel. 

(In considering this Article the 
Drafting Committee discussed the 
right to contract marriage, but decided 
to wait until the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities had reviewed 
recommendations made on this sub- 
ject by the Commission on the Status 
of Women and had reported back to 
the Commission on Human Rights 
on its findings. 

The Representative of France sug- 
gested the following text in French 
to replace the second sentence of the 
second paragraph of this Article: “Il 
aura le droit d’étre assisté et, toutes 
les fois que sa comparution person- 
nelle ne sera pas exigé par la loi, re- 
présenté par un conseil.’’) 

ARTICLE 16 

There shall be equal opportunity 
for all to engage in all vocations and 
professions not constituting public 
employment. 

(The Drafting Committee expres- 
sed the opinion that the rights of 
foreigners in relation to this Article 
‘should be the subject of a Conven- 
tion.) 

ARTICLE 17 

Every one has a right to own per- 
sonal property. 

No one shall be deprived of his 
property except for public welfare 
and with just compensation. 

The State may determine those 
things, rights, and enterprises, that 
are susceptible of private appropria- 
tion and regulate the acquisition and 
use of such property. 

(The Representative of the United 
States stated the opinion that it was 
sufficient to say, “Every one has a 
right to own property” and objected 
to the use of the word “personal” as 
qualifying “property” because of its 
technical meaning (chattels as dis- 
tinguished from real property) in 
English-American law. 

The Representatives of Australia 
and of the United Kingdom stated 
the opinion that the Article should 
be deleted altoghther. 


The Representative of Chile felt 
that the concept of the right to pro- 
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perty, as stated in the Draft submitted 
by his Government, should be includ- 
ed.) 

ARTICLE 18 


Every one has the right to national- 
ity. 

(The Drafting Committee  ex- 
pressed the opinion that this article 
should be considered at greater length 
as the subject of a Convention.) 

ARTICLE 19 

No alien legally admitted to the 
territory of a State may be expelled 
therefrom without having a fair hear- 
ing. 

(Members of the Drafting Commit- 
te appreciated that the subject of the 
Article constitutes a difficult problem 
and stated the opinion that it needed 
further consideration.) 

ARTICLE 20 

Individual freedom of thought and 
conscience, to hold or change beliefs, 
is an absolute and sacred right. 

The practice of a private or public 
worship, religious observances, and 
manifestations of differing convictions 
can be subject only to such limitations 
as are necessary to protect public 
order, morals, and the rights and free- 
doms of others. 

(Alternative Text; United Kingdom) 

1. Every person shall be free to 
hold any religious or other belief 
dictated by his conscience and to 
change his belief. 

2. Every person shall be free to 
practice, either alone or in community 
with other persons of like mind, any 
form of religious worship and obs- 
ervance, subject only to such res- 
trictions, penalties, or liabilities as 
are strictly necessary to prevent the 
commission of acts which offend laws 
passed in the interests of humanity 
and morals, to preserve public order, 
and to ensure the rights and freedoms 
of other persons. 

g. Subject only to the same res- 
trictions, every person of full age and 
sound mind shall be free to give and 
receive any form of religious teaching 
and to endeavor to persuade other 
persons of full age and sound mind 
of the truth of his beliefs, and in the 
case of a minor the parent or guardian 
shall be free to determine what 
religious teaching he shall receive. 


ARTICLE 21 


Every one is free to hold or impart 
his opinion, or to receive and seek 
information and the opinion of others 





from sources wherever situated. 
(Alternative Text: France) 

The Representative of France sug- 
gested that this Article read in French 
as follows: 

“Personne ne peut étre inquiété 
en raison de ses opinions. 

“Chacun est libre de soutenir ou 
d’exprimer son opinion, de connaitre 
celle des autres, de recevoir ou de re- 
chercher des informations a toutes les 
sources possibles.” 


ARTICLE 22 


There shall be freedom of expres- 
sion either by word, in writing, in 
the press, in books or by visual, aud- 
itive, or other means.. There shall be 
equal access to all channels of com- 
munication. 

(This would need to be considered 
by the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and the Press for pos- 
sible inclusion in the Convention or 
the Declaration and would have to 
be elaborated further.) 


ARTICLE 23 


There shall be freedom of peaceful 
assembly and of association for poli- 
tical, religious, cultural, scientific, 
professional, and other purposes. 

(This would need to be considered 
for possible inclusion in the Conven- 
tion or the Declaration and would 
have to be elaborated further.) 


ARTICLE 24 


No State shall deny to any indivi- 
dual the right, either individually or 
in association with others, to petition 
or to communicate with the Govern- 
ment of his State or of his residence 
or the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 25 

When a government, group, or in- 
dividual seriously or systematically 
tramples the fundamental human 
rights and freedoms, individuals and 
peoples have the right to resist op- 
pression and tyranny. 

(There was a substantial expres- 
sion of opinion in favor of including 
this Article in the Preamble instead 
of as an Article.) 


ARTICLE 26 
Every one has the right to take an 
effective part in his Government 
directly or though his representative. 
(Alternative Text: Chile, France 
and Lebanon) 
Every one has the right to take an 
effective part directly or through his 
representatives in the formulation of 
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law, the framing of a tax policy for 
public expenses, and his government 
whether State or territorial. 


ARTICLE 27 

The State can derive its authority 
only from the will of the people and 
has the duty to conform to the wishes 
of the people. These wishes shall be 
manifested particularly by democratic 
elections, which shall be periodic, 
free, and by secret ballot. 


ARTICLE 28 

Every one shall have equal op- 
portunity to engage in public employ- 
ment and to hold public office in the 
State of which he is a citizen. Access 
to examinations for public employ- 
ment shall not be a matter of pri- 
vilege or favor. 

(It was felt that the Article might 
be referred to the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, after which 
it might be elaborated further.) 


ARTICLE 29 


Every one has the right to perform 
socially useful work. 


ARTICLE 30 


Human labor is not a merchandise. 
It shall be performed in good con- 
ditions and shall secure a decent 
standard of living to the worker and 
his family. 


ARTICLE 31 

Every one has the right to educa- 
tion. Primary education shall be free 
and compulsory. There shall be equal 
access for all to such facilities for 
technical, cultural, and higher educa- 
tion as can be provided by the State 
or community on the basis of merit 
and without distinction as to race, 


Draft Articles 


ARTICLE 1 
(United Kingdom) 

It shall be unlawful to deprive any 
person of his life save in the execu- 
tion of the sentence of a court fol- 
lowing on his conviction of a crime 
for which this penalty is provided 
by law. 

(Alternative Text: Lebanon) 

It shall be unlawful to deprive any 
person, from the moment of concep- 
tion, of his life or bodily integrity, 
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sex, language, religion, social stand- 
ing, political affiliation, or financial 
means. 


ARTICLE 32 
Every one has the right to a fair 
share of rest and leisure. 


ARTICLE 33 

Every one, without distinction as to 
economic or social condition, has a 
right to the highest attainable stand- 
ard of health. 

The responsibility of the State and 
community for the health and safety 
of its people can be fulfilled only by 
provision of adequate health and so- 
cial measures. 

(The Drafting Committee  sug- 
gested that each Article referring to 
economic and social rights should be 
referred to the appropriate Special- 
ized Agencies for their consideration 
and comment.) 


ARTICLE 34 


Every one has the right to social 
security. To the utmost of its possi- 
bilities, the State shall undertake 
measures for the promotion of full 
employment and for the security of 
the individual against unemployment, 
disability, old age, and all other loss 
of livelihood for reasons beyond his 
control. 

Mothers and children have the 
right to special regard, care, and re- 
sources. 

ARTICLE 35 

Every one has the right to partici- 
pate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts, and to share 
in the benefits that result from scien- 
tific discoveries. 


» (It was the opinion of some of the 
members that the thought back of 





this Article should be included in the 
Preamble.) 


ARTICLE 36 


In States inhabited by a substan- 
tial number of persons of a race, 
language, or religion other than those 
of the majority of the population, 
persons belonging to such ethnic, 
linguistic, or religious minorities shall 
have the right as far as compatible 
with public order to establish and 
maintain their schools and cultural or 
religious institutions, and to use 
their own language in the press, in 
public assembly, and before the 
courts and other authorities of the 
State. 


(In view of the supreme impor- 
tance of this Article to many coun- 
tries, the Drafting Committee felt that 
it could not prepare a draft Article 
without thorough pre-examination by 
the Commission on Human Rights 
and suggested that it might if neces- 
sary be referred to the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities for ex- 
amination of the minority aspects.) 


The consensus of opinion of the 
Drafting Committee was that the sub- 
stance of the following draft Article 
should receive consideration for in- 
clusion in an International Conven- 
tion: 


“Authors of all artistic, literary and 
scientific works and inventors shall 
retain, in addition to the just re- 
muneration of their labor, a moral 
right on their work and/or discovery 
which shall not disappear, even after 
such work and/or discovery shall have 
become the common property of man- 
kind.” 


for a Convention on Human Rights 


save in the execution of the sentence 
of a court following on his conviction 
of a crime for which this penalty is 
provided by law. 

ARTICLE 2 


(Drafting Committee) 

No person shall be subjected to: 

(a) torture in any form; 

(b) any form of physical mutila- 
tion or medical or scientific ex- 
perimentation against his will; 

(c) cruel or inhuman punishments. 


ARTICLE 3 
(United States) 


No one shall be held in slavery, 
nor be required to perform compul- 
sory labor in any form other than 
public service equally incumbent by 
law upon all or as part of punish- 
ment pronounced by a competent ju- 
dicial tribunal. No person shall be 
imprisoned or held in servitude in 
consequence of the mere breach of 
contractual obligations. 
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ARTICLE 4 
(United Kingdom) 

1. No person shall be deprived of 
his liberty save by an arrest which 
is effected for the purpose of bring- 
ing him before a court on a reason- 
able suspicion of having committed 
a crime or which is reasonably con- 
sidered to be immediately necessary 
to prevent his committing a crime or 
breach of the peace. 


2. Every person arrested and de- 
tained shall be brought without de- 
lay before a judge, who shall either 
try the case or decide, after hearing 
evidence, whether there is sufficient 
case to justify that person’s trial and 
if so whether his liberty shall be re- 
stored to him on bail. 


3. The period of detention pend- 
ing trial shall not be unreasonably 
prolonged. 


4. The preceding provisions of this 
article do not apply to (i) the lawful 
detention of a person sentenced after 
conviction to deprivation of liberty, 
or (ii) lawful detention of persons 
of unsound mind, or (iii) the lawful 
custody of. minors, or (iv) the law- 
ful arrest and detention of a person 
to prevent his effecting an unauthor- 
ized entry into the country. 


5. Every person who is deprived of 
his liberty shall have an effective 
remedy in the nature of “habeas 
corpus” by which the lawfulness of 
his detention shall be decided speed- 
ily by a court and his release ordered 
if the detention is not justified. 


6. Every person shall have an en- 
forceable right to compensation in 
respect of any unlawful arrest or 
deprivation of liberty. 


ARTICLE 5 
(United Kingdom) 

Every person who is not subject to 
any lawful deprivation of liberty or 
to any outstanding obligations with 
regard to national service shall be 
free to leave any country including 
his own. 


ARTICLE 6 
(United Kingdom) 

No person shall be held guilty of 
any offence on account of acts or 
omissions which did not constitute 
such an offence at the time when they 
were committed. 
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ARTICLE 7 
(Drafting Committee) 

No person shall be restricted in the 
personal exercise of his civil rights 
or deprived of juridical personality, 
save in the case of: 

(a) minors; 

(b) persons of unsound mind; and 

(c) persons convicted of crime for 

which this penalty is provided 
by law. 


ARTICLE 8 
(United Kingdom) 

1. Every person shall be free to 
hold any religious or other belief 
dictated by his conscience and to 
change his belief. 


2. Every person shall be free to 
practice, either alone or in commu- 
nity with other persons of like mind, 
any form of religious worship and 
observance, subject only to such re- 
strictions, penalties, or liabilities as 
are strictly necessary to prevent the 
commission of acts which offend laws 
passed in the interests of humanity 
and morals, to preserve public order 
and to ensure the rights and freedoms 
of other persons. 


3. Subject only to the same restric- 
tions, every person of full age and 
sound mind shall be free to give and 
receive any form of religious teaching 
and to endeavor to persuade other 
persons of full age and sound mind 
of the truth of his beliefs, and in the 
case of a minor the parent or guar- 
dian shall be free to determine what 
religious. teaching he shall receive. 


ARTICLE 9 
(United Kingdom) 


1. Every person shall be free to ex- 
press and publish his ideas orally, in 
writing, in the form of art, or other- 
wise. 


2. Every person shall be free to re- 
ceive and disseminate information of 
all kinds, including both facts, criti- 
cal comment, and ideas by books, 
newspapers, or oral instruction, and 
by the medium of all lawfully op- 
erated devices. 


3. The freedoms of speech and in- 
formation referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraphs of this article may 
be subject only to necessary restric- 
tions, penalties or liabilities with re- 
gard to: matters which must remain 


secret in the interests of national 
safety; publications intended or like- 
ly to incite persons to alter by vio- 
lence the system of Government, or 
to promote disorder or crime; obscene 
publications; (publications aimed at 
the suppression of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms) ; publications 
injurious to the independence of the 
judiciary or the fair conduct of legal 
proceedings; and expressions or pub- 
lications which libel or slander the 
reputations of other persons. 


[Comment to Article 9: The fun- 
damental provisions of the Bill of 
Rights relating to freedom of 
speech and information will be 
completed by other agreements, re- 
sulting from the work of the Sub-com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and the international conference on 
the subject. ] 


ARTICLE 10 
(United Kingdom) 

All persons shall have the right 
to assemble peaceably for any lawful 
purpose including the discussion of 
any matter, on which under Article 
g any person has the right to ex- 
press and publish his ideas. No re- 
strictions shall be placed on the 
exercise of this right other than those 
necessary for the protection of life 
and property and to prevent dis- 
orders, the obstruction of traffic and 
of the free movement of others. 


ARTICLE 11 
(United Kingdom) 

All persons shall be free to consti- 
tute associations, in whatever form 
may be appropriate under the law of 
the state, for the promotion and pro- 
tection of their legitimate interests 
and of any other lawful object, in- 
cluding the dissemination of all in- 
formation of which under Article 9 
the dissemination is unrestricted. The 
rights and freedoms set forth in Arti- 
cles 8 and g shall be enjoyed by 
such associations. 


[General Comment: These sugges- 
tions will be completed by provisions 
prohibiting distinctions based on 
race, sex, language and religion. No 
attempt is made to draft these provi- 
stons in advance of the reports of 
the Sub-Commission on Discrimina- 
tion and the Protection of Minorities 
and also of the Commission on the 
Status of Women.] 
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Military Staff Report Further Considered 


Over-all Strength of Required Forces Provisionally Estimated 


Tue Security Council continued its consideration 
of the articles contained in the report of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee at meetings on June 24, 25, 
and go. These articles concern the general princi- 
ples governing the organization of the armed forces 
to be made available to the Security Council by 
Member nations of the United Nations. 

‘On June 30, at the request of the Council, the 
Military Staff Committee submitted a report on 
the subject of a provisional estimate of the over-all 
strength and composition of these armed forces 
and also on the question as to what fraction of this 
over-all strength might be supplied on the basis 
of equality by the five permanent members of the 
Council (see page 62). 

The provisional estimates presented by the dele- 
gations of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States in the Military Staff Committee, with 
the Chinese delegation supporting the provisional 
estimate of the United Kingdom delegation, ranged 
from a total of 1200 to 3800 aircraft for the air 
forces; eight to twenty divisions for the ground 
forces; and 108 to 198 warships, plus appropriate 
naval auxiliaries, for the naval forces. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation did not submit any 
estimate as it considers it impossible to present even 
a preliminary estimate until the Security Council 
has taken decisions on the general principles for 
the organization of the armed forces. 


Previous Discussion 

Articles 5 and 6 of the Military Staff Committee’s 
report had been discussed by the Council at its 
meetings on June 18 and 20 (see the WEEKLY 
BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 1). 

At the meeting on June 24, the Council adopted 
an Australian amendment to Article 5 with eight 
affirmative votes, and China, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. As amended, the article reads: 

“As the moral weight and the potential power 
behind any decision to employ the armed forces 
made available to the Security Council by Member 
nations of the United Nations in enforcement ac- 
tion will be very great, this fact will directly influ- 
ence the size of the armed forces required to be 
made available under the special agreements.” 

Article 6 of the report was further discussed, 
after which a revised Belgian amendment was 
adopted with ten affirmative votes, and China ab- 
staining, as follows: 

“The armed forces specified in the special agree- 
ments and which are to be made available to the 
Security Council, on its call, by Members of the 
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United Nations shall be limited to a strength sufh- 
cient to enable the Security Council to take prompt 
action in any part of the world for the maintenance 
or the restoration of international peace and 
security as envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter.” 

The change from the original article as submitted 
by the Military Staff Committee was the reference 
that the armed forces were those “specified in the 
special agreements” and which were to be made 
available to the Council “on its call.” 

The decision reached on this amendment led to 
reconsideration of other articles which required 
changes as a consequence. These included Article 
10, which was adopted in its amended form with 
nine affirmative votes, and China and the U.S.S.R. 
abstaining, as follows: 

“In order to facilitate the early establishment 
of the armed forces which, in accordance with the 
special agreements, are to be made available to the 
Security Council, on its call, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council shall contribute ini- 
tially the major portion of these forces. As the 
contributions of other Members of the United 
Nations become available they shall be added to 
the forces already contributed.” 

Article 13 was similarly adopted as follows: 

“No Member of the United Nations shall be 
urged to increase the strength of its armed forces or 
to create a particular component thereof for the 
specific purpose of making a contribution to the 
armed forces which in accordance with the special 
agreements are to be made available to the Security 
Council, on its call, by Members of the United 
Nations.” 


Interpretation Requested 


A protracted discussion developed in connection 
with a proposed amendment to Article 18, which in 
its original form provides that the armed forces 
made available to the Security Council will be em- 
ployed, in whole or in part, only by the decision 
of the Security Council and only for the period 
necessary for the fulfilment of the tasks envisaged 
in Article 42 of the Charter. 

The outcome of the discussion was that, with 
eight affirmative votes, and Australia, China, and 
Syria abstaining, the Council decided that the 
President should ask the Military Staff Committee 
for its own interpretation of Article 18. 

The Council then proceeded to adopt without 
objections amended versions of Articles 22 and 
36 as follows: 

Article 22: “The degree of readiness of the 
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Provisional Estimates of Over-all Strength and Composition 


of Armed Forces to be Made Available to Security Council 


I, RESPONSE to a request from the Security Council, 
the Military Staff Committee submitted on June 30 
provisional estimates of the over-all strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be made available 
to the Council. The report also covers the question 
of what fraction of this over-all strength might be 
supplied on an equal basis by the five permanent 
members of the Council. 

Since the Military Staff Committee was unable to 
achieve agreement on these questions, and because 
the Council’s request of June 26 did not leave suffi- 
cient time for their discussion, the report includes 
the views of the various delegations of the Com- 
mittee on these subjects. 

The following table shows the proposals made by 
the French, United Kingdom, and United States 
delegations regarding the provisional estimate of over- 
all strength and composition. The Chinese delegation 
agreed with the United Kingdom proposal. 


FRANCE U.K.* U.S. 
AIR FORCES 
Bombers 975 600 1250 
(includes only 
strategic and 
. ; tactical bombers) 
Strategic (225) 
Medium (150) 
Light (400) 
Fighters 300 400 2250 
(includes fighter 
; bombers) 
Reconnaissance S000 qj Gee _ ‘“endenasa 
Miscellaneous aaa 200 300 
Total 1275 1200 3800 
(does not 
include air 
transport 
a f requirements) 
GROUND FORCES 
Divisions 16 8-12 20 
Armored (3) 
Airborne (3) 


Motorized or Mountain (10) 


NAVAL FORCES 


Battleships 3 2 3 
Carriers 6 4 6 
Cruisers 9 6 15 
Destroyers 18-24 24 84 
Escort vessels go 48 
Minesweepers 30 2 


Submarines 12 12 go 
Assault shipping and 
craft for number of 


divisions shown 1 2/3 6 


(2 regimental 
combat teams or 
brigade groups) 


Note: All proposals provide for appropriate naval 
auxiliaries without specifying exact numbers. 

*The Chinese delegation supports the provisional 
estimate of the United Kingdom delegation. 


The opinions of the various delegations in the 
Military Staff Committee regarding the three estimates 
are as follows: 

a. The Chinese delegation is in full agreement 
with the provisional estimate proposed by the United 
Kingdom delegation. 

b. The French delegation adheres to its provisional 
estimate, but points out that its estimate is in close 
agreement to that of the United Kingdom delegation. 

c. The U.S.S.R. delegation is unable at the present 
time to present any provisional estimate. It considers 
it impossible for the Military Staff Committee to 
present even a preliminary estimate until the Security 
Council has taken decisions on the general principles 
for the organization of the armed forces to be made 
available to the Council. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation also considers that before 
proceeding with the actual determination of the 
estimates of the over-all strength the Military Staff 
Committee should agree upon what factors (condi- 
tions) should determine the strength and composition. 
The preparation of any recommendation on the ques- 
tion of the over-all strength requires time in view 
of the complexity of this matter even if agreed 
principles were to be had. 

d. The United Kingdom delegation adheres to its 
provisional estimate. 

e. The United States delegation adheres to its 
provisional estimate. 

f. The Chinese, French, United Kingdom, and 
United States delegations agree that the figures which 
they support are tentative and do not constitute a 
commitment of their respective governments but are 
submitted in accordance with the expressed desire 
of the Security Council that an estimate be submitted 
to the Council by June 30, 1947. 

Concerning the question as to what fraction of the 
over-all strength might be supplied on the basis of 
equality by the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, the opinions of the various delegations 
in the Military Staff Committee are as follows: 


a. The Chinese delegation considers that prac- 
tically no fraction of the over-all strength can be sup- 
plied on a basis of equality by the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

b. The French delegation considers that three- 
fourths of the initial over-all strength should be pro- 
vided jointly by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, but considers it difficult to assess 
what percentage of that fraction should be provided 
on the basis of equality. 

c. The U.S.S.R. delegation, on the basis of Article 
10 and Article 11 (in the U.S.S.R. wording) of the 
general principles, considers that the major portion 
of the armed forces should be contributed by the 
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five permanent members of the Security Council on 
the principle of equality. 

d. The United Kingdom delegation does not con- 
sider it possible for the Military Staff Committee 
to reply to this question until the first question (re- 
lating to the over-all strength and composition) has 
been resolved and until a decision has been reached 
on the percentage of the over-all strength to be fur- 
nished jointly by the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

e. The United States delegation considers that no 
appreciable fraction of the over-all strength could be 
supplied on a basis of equality by the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. 


armed forces which are to be made available to the 
Security Council, on its call, by individual Member 
nations of the United Nations is fixed by the Se- 
curity Council, on the advice of the Military Staff 
Committee, as a result of the negotiations in con- 
cluding the special agreements with those Member 
nations under Article 43 of the Charter.” 

Article 36: “The armed forces specified in the 
special agreements shall remain under the exclusive 
command of the respective contributing states, 
except when operating under the Security Council, 
having been made available to it on its call.” 


Over-all Strength 

At the Council’s meeting on June 25, Articles 7, 
8, and 11 were considered simultaneously. 

Articles 7 and 8 concern an estimate of the over- 
all strength and the strength of individual services 
to be used as a basis for negotiating the special 
agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. 

These two articles had been accepted by the 
Chinese, French, United Kingdom, and United 
States delegations on the Military Staff Committee, 
but the U.S.S.R. delegation accepted them condi- 
tionally. Final acceptance, the U.S.S.R. said, would 
depend on the acceptance by the other delegations 
of the principle of equality regarding strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be contributed 
by the five permanent members of the Security 
Council, as stated in the proposal by the U.S.S.R. 
delegation for Article 11. 

A lengthy discussion followed in connection with 
the principle of comparable contributions, sup- 
ported by the four delegations, as opposed to the 
principle of equality, favored by the U.S.S.R. The 





outcome was that the President of the Council di- 
rected the two questions to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee on a provisional estimate of the over-all 
strength and on the contribution of the five per- 
manent members of the Council on the basis of 
equality. 

The answers to these questions and to the request 
for the Committee’s own interpretation of Article 
18 of the report were received by the Council at its 
meeting on June go. 

The Committee had unanimously agreed to the 
following interpretation of Article 18: 

“Article 18 of the General Principles was in- 
tended to establish the principle that the armed 
forces specified in the special agreements may be 
called for in whole or in part only by decision of 
the Security Council for employment under Article 
42 of the Charter. When so called, they may be 
employed by the Security Council only for the 
period necessary for the fulfilment of the tasks en- 
visaged in Article 42 of the Charter. 

“Article 18 of the General Principles cannot be 
interpreted to impair the right of a Member nation 
to use all or any part of its armed forces under 
Article 51 of the Charter, nor can Article 18 of the 
General Principles be interpreted to impair the 
exercise of exclusive command by a Member nation 
over its armed forces which have been pledged to 
the Security Council in the special agreements but 
not yet called up for employment by the Security 
Council.” 

A United States proposal that a part of the first 
paragraph of this interpretation should replace the 
text of Article 18 was not adopted when only six 
members voted for it. The other five abstained. 

After further lengthy discussion it was agreed to 
accept the interpretation and to incorporate its first 
paragraph as a footnote or annex with reference 
to Article 18. The second paragraph was to be 
examined later in connection with the considera- 
tion of Article 17 of the report. 

The Council then returned to consideration of 
Article 11 and the reply from the Military Staff 
Committee. After discussion, it was agreed to ask 
the Committee for a clarification of the term “ini- 
tial contribution,” which appears to have a different 
meaning in different articles, particularly in Arti- 
cles 10 and 11. 

Further discussion was then adjourned until a 
future meeting. 
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Tue second session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe will open on July 5 in Geneva in an 
atmosphere of immediate and topical interest not 
foreseen when the date was set at the close of its 
first session, which lasted from May 2 to May 14. 

“There can be no doubt,” said its Executive 
Secretary, Gunnar Myrdal, last week at a 
press conference, “that in some form or other the 
[Marshall] proposal will come up in the course of 
the session,” although no member government 
has as yet requested its inclusion in the agenda. 

In this connection, Mr. Myrdal recalled the basic 
terms of reference of the Commission, which was 
created by the Economic and Social Council last 
March on the explicit recommendation of the 
General Assembly. The Commission shall: 

“Initiate and participate in measures facilitating 
concerted action for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe, for raising the level of European eco- 
nomic activity, and for maintaining and strength- 
ening the economic relations of the European coun- 
tries both among themselves and with other coun- 
tries of the world.” 


Program of the Second Session 

The first session having been of an organizational 
character, the second session is now scheduled to 
-devote its work in the main to the transfer and 
continuation of essential functions now performed 
by the Emergency Economic Committee for Eu- 
rope, the European Coal Organization and the 
European Central Inland Transport Organization. 

Decisions on principle in this connection were 
taken at the first session and the Executive Secre- 
tary has prepared a report and recommendations 
for the second session. 


Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 


The Commission did not, at its first session, de- 
cide which of EECE’s functions it was essential to 
carry on. It was felt that further study was neces- 
sary and the decision is due now. It was, however, 
decided that essential functions should be taken 
over by the new Commission not later than 45 
days after the close of its second session, and that 
the EECE should be terminated simultaneously. 

This decision was taken in the face of strong mis- 
givings by some delegations, particularly the 


United States and the United Kingdom, lest the 
fixing of a date for the termination of EECE 
might lead to an interruption in the discharge of 
its essential functions in case some delay occurred 
at the second ECE session either on fundamental 
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European Economic Commission Meets 
ECITO, ECO, and EECE to be Absorbed 






decisions or on organizational arrangements for 
the transfer. These delegations recorded their un- 
derstanding that if any such hitch occurred, the 
EECE was to carry on until adequate arrangements 
could be made. 

Meanwhile, the Executive Secretary was requested 
to study the activities of EECE, and to make rec- 
ommendations to the second session of the ECE. 

In his report to the second session Mr. Myrdal 
analyzes the situation in Europe with regard to 
electric power, industry and materials, food and 
agriculture, and housing; and also summarizes, in 
an appendix, the recent activities of the EECE. 
As a result of his analysis, Mr. Myrdal proposes 
the immediate creation by the European Com- 
mission of the following Standing Committees, 
with advisory and executive functions: 

A. Committee on Electric Power 

B. Committee on Industry and Materials 

(a) Subcommittee on Timber 
(b) Subcommittee on Fertilizers 
(c) Subcommittee on Alkalis 

C. Panel on Housing Questions. 

With reference to the Committee on Industry 
and Materials, Mr. Myrdal suggests that work on 
other materials could at first be carried out by the 
Committee itself, pending the creation of other 
subcommittees. 

Mr. Myrdal also considers that “the absence of 
normal commercial channels between Germany 
and other countries would make it desirable to 
have liaison established between the Commission 
and the quadripartite control authorities in Berlin. 
Furthermore, the establishment of similar liaison 
with each of the zones would serve a useful purpose 
in this connection for the time being. The secre- 
tariat of the Commission would thus be in a posi- 
tion to serve as a channel for the dissemination 
among the European countries of information re- 
ceived from the Control Authorities.” 

The scope of EECE is shown by the following 
list of its working groups, sub-committees, etc.: 

Food and Agriculture (Infestation Control, 
Binder Twine, Seeds, Fish, Draught Horses, ECE/ 
UNRRA Standing Committee on Starvation Con- 
ditions, and Fertilizers); Timber; Housing; Pub- 
lic Utilities; Alkali; and Trade with Germany. 


European Coal Organization 


“Considering that the functions at present car- 
ried out by ECO are necessary during the 
present coal shortage and that it is essential that 
there should be no interruption of these func- 
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tions,” ECE unanimously decided at its first session 
tnat ECO should continue its activities until the 
time of the transfer of its functions to ECE, no later 
than the end of 1947. 

ECO’s main activity now being the alloca- 
tion of coal supplies (about 214 million tons a quar- 
ter from the British Zone of Germany, about 2 mil- 
lion tons a month from the United States, and acer- 
tain amount of Polish coal) , it was understood and 
specifically mentioned in the resolution, that any 
recommendations of ECE’s new coal body would 
remain subject to the approval of interested govern- 
ments. This rule has always been observed by 
ECO. It was further provided that decisions of the 
coal body concerning allocation would be final. 


In the report Mr. Myrdal has written for the 
second session of ECE, he draws attention to the 
importance of not letting short-term problems 
obscure the long-term economic problems relating 
to sources of power. He points out that emphasis 
will progressively shift from allocation problems 
to production problems with particular reference 
to their integration in other European production 
problems. 

Mr. Myrdal recommends the creation of a Coal 
Committee (or Committee for Coal and other 
Fuels) by and within the ECE, to continue alloca- 
tions in the light of general principles to be laid 
down by the ECE itself. 

As a further goal, Mr. Myrdal recommends the 
study of problems of cost, prices, payments and 


trade flows. Beyond dealing with allocations, the. 


Coal Committee would, according to Mr. Myrdal’s 
suggestions, also continue ECO’s functions of pro- 
moting supply, and carrying out economic and 
Statistical research. 

Among the general principles guiding the alloca- 
tions by the proposed coal committee, Mr. Myrdal 
stresses that, beyond providing allocations for 
minimum “relief needs,” an incentive must also be 
provided for “countries to play their maximum 
part in the reconstruction of Europe in general 
and in the promotion of coal production in par- 
ticular.” 

Another principle suggested is that bilateral 
agreements should not be precluded, “and that the 
total quantity of the actual coal negotiated under 
such agreements must be free to flow from supply- 
ing country to purchasing country.” 


ECITO 


ECITO is, by its own constituent agreement, 
scheduled to terminate on September 27, 1947. 
Several of its member governments, when repre- 
sented at the Transport and Communications 
Commission last January, favored the creation of 
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an independent, permanent European Inland 
Transport Organization, but the Economic and 
Social Council decided that transport functions 
should, along with other European economic 
functions, become part of the ECE’s responsibility. 
However, the Council recommended the calling 
of a transport experts meeting to advise on the 
scope and organizational structure of a transport 
body. 

The experts’ meeting took place from May 27 
to June 6. Its recommendations were: 

Creation of an Inland Transport Committee as 
a subsidiary body of ECE, with four main tasks: 

1. To provide a forum for discussion of inland 
transport matters; 

2. To stimulate international co-operation in 
inland transport matters; 

3. To promote agreement between governments 
on long-term policies regarding inland transport; 

4. To complete essential tasks now performed 
by ECITO. 

ECITO’S tasks include: 

1. The work of census and identification of rail- 
way rolling stock and waterway and harbor craft; 

2. Co-ordination of movements and routing of 
essential international traffic with the limited means 
of transport available, as long as shortages persist; 


Provisional Agenda of the 


Second Session of ECE 


Opening Statement by the Chairman. 


Adoption of Agenda. 

Consideration of arrangements to be made 
for the effective transfer of the essential 
functions of EECE and for the simul- 
taneous liquidation of this organization. 
Consideration of the arrangements to be 
made for the effective transfer of the es- 
sential functions of ECO and for the 
simultaneous liquidation of this organ- 
ization. 

Consideration of the report and recom- 
mendations of the meeting of transport 
experts. 

Voting Procedure: Rule 35 of the Rules 
of Procedure. 

Relations with non-governmental organ- 
izations. 

Approval of an Interim Report to the 
Fifth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Date of next session. 














3. Provisional organization of certain forms of 
road transport; 

4. Various medium-term relating to the or- 
ganization of, and co-operation in, through traffic, 
improvement of transport conditions and facilities, 
etc. 


Voting Procedure 

Agenda point 5 relates to the two-thirds or sim- 
ple majority voting rule. In the face of an insistent 
Soviet proposal that a two-thirds majority should 
be required for substantive decisions, the Com- 
mission established, for it first session only, the 
rule of simple majority and the question remains 
to be settled for the future. 


The ECE Secretariat 

The Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, which, under resolution by the Economic 
and Social Council, is part of the United Nations 
Secretariat, is headed by Executive Secretary 
Gunnar Myrdal, former Minister of Trade in 
Sweden. 

In Mr Myrdal’s own words, “the planning and 
reconstruction division of the ECE is being set up 
very rapidly and will be ready to function by the 
beginning of July.” 


Ar ITS meeting on June 25, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments unanimously adopted a 
report to the Security Council on its plan of work. 
The plan was to be submitted for the approval of 
the Council, and a proposal for organization of 
the work of the Commission was to be submitted 
for purposes of information. 

The plan of work, which was based on a draft 
submitted by the United States, outlines six specific 
endeavors: 

1. To consider and make recommendations -to 
the Security Council concerning armaments and 
armed forces which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

2. To consider and determine general principles 
in connection with the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

3. To consider practical and effective safeguards 
by means of an international system of control 
operating through special organs (and by other 
meaiis) to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. 

4. To formulate practical proposals for the regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 


forces. 
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Plan of Work for Armaments Commission 





Mr. Myrdal said further that “the ECE will gain 
many trained operators on transfer from the emer- 
gency organizations . . . the ECE will, therefore, 
be fully competent to deal both with technical 
problems and the satisfactory distribution of any 
materials provided either by the United States or 
by European countries on a basis of self-help.” 

These words, spoken with reference to the Mar- 
shall plan, were supplemented by Mr. Myrdal 
with the information that preliminary studies of 
European reconstruction problems, undertaken by 
the Secretariat at Lake Success, provided much 
useful background for a reconstruction plan. 

“This study,” Mr. Myrdal said, “could be rapidly 
accelerated if the impetus of the Marshall plan 
made it necessary.” 

In addition to preparing recommendations for 
the Commission’s second session, as outlined above, 
Mr. Myrdal has, in the interval betwen the two 
sessions, also travelled to European capitals in- 
cluding London, Paris and Moscow where he made 
contacts with top-ranking officials. 


Mr. Myrdal has also, on behalf of the Commis- 
sion, invited allied military authorities in all four 
zones of occupation to state their views on the 
establishment of a working relationship with ECE. 





5. To extend the principles and proposals set 
forth in the second, third, and fourth paragraphs 
to states which are not Members of the United 
Nations. 

6. To submit a report or reports to the Council, 
including, if possible, a draft convention. 

It was stated in the plan of work that under the 
six headings all the references that had been sug- 
gested by the various delegations for the plan would 
be considered. It was also understood, the plan 
said, that it does not limit the freedom of indi- 
vidual delegations to make additional suggestions 
at a later time. 


The proposal for organization of the work of 
the Commission envisages establishment of a Work- 
ing Committee of the Whole to formulate pro- 
posals for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and to co-ordinate the 
work of sub-committees to be established to deal 
with various aspects of the work, including the 
political aspect of security. ‘These sub-committees 
are to report to the Working Committee, which is 
to submit its proposals to the Commission for con- 


sideration. 
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T ue matter before the Council is one of the most 
serious that the United Nations has been called 
on to consider, said Warren R. Austin on June 27, 
introducing a United States proposal on the Balkan 
Commission’s report to the Security Council. 

Mr. Austin’s draft resolution (see page 70), which 
seeks to implement the majority proposals of the 
report, calls for the establishment of a subsidiary 
organ of the Council to assist in obtaining good- 
neighborly relations in the Balkans. This body 
would, according to Mr. Austin’s resolution, be 
composed of a representative of each of the eleven 
nations represented on the Council. 

Earlier in the meeting, Francisco Urrutia 
(CoLomsiA) , Rapporteur of the Commission, who 
presented the report, said that he was at the Coun- 
cil’s disposal for answering any questions, and that 
the other representatives on the Commission were 
present in New York awaiting the Council’s in- 
structions. The President of the Council, Alex- 
andre Parodi (FRANCE), thanked the Commission 
“for the accomplishment of this long and difficult 
task.” (The conclusions and proposals of the Com- 
mission were summarized in the WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
vol. III, no. 1.) 


Balkan Representatives Attend 


For the two meetings held on June 27, the rep- 
resentatives of the four Balkan countries, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia, in addition to 
the Rapporteur of the Commission, were invited 
to take seats at the Council table. 

The Commission had squarely met its grave re- 
sponsibility, and the conclusions subscribed to by 
the majority of eight of its eleven members were 
substantiated without a doubt by the facts elicited, 
Mr. Austin stated. 

The Commission had concluded that Yugoslavia, 
and to a lesser extent Albania and Bulgaria, had 
supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece, he de- 
clared, and it was therefore the duty of the Security 
Council to consider carefully the significance of the 
facts in the light of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was apparent that Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria had violated some of the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter. 

The Council should not interpret the Charter 
narrowly. 

“In modern times,” Mr. Austin declared, “there 
are many ways in which force can be used by one 
State against the territorial integrity of another. 
Invasion by organized armies is not the only means 
for delivering an attack against a country’s inde- 
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United States Resolution on Balkan Report 


Security Council Discusses Action 









pendence. Force is effectively used today through 
devious methods of infiltration, intimidation, and 
subterfuge. 

“But this does not deceive anyone. Any intelli- 
gent person in possession of the facts cannot fail 
to recognize the use here of force, no matter how 
devious the subterfuge. We must recognize what 
intelligent and informed citizens already know. 

“In supporting guerrillas in northern Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania have been 
using force against the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Greece. They have in 
fact been commiting the very kind of acts which 
the United Nations was designed to prevent, and 
have violated the most important of the basic 
principles upon which our organization was 
founded.” 

In fulfilling its responsibility with respect to 
the maintenance of peace, the Council must treat 
alike all states using force against the territorial 
integrity of another—whether they are Members 
of the United Nations or not. 

A Member of the United Nations had violated 
the principles on which the organization was 
founded. Two other states, which no doubt look 
forward to the time when they may become 
Members, had acted in contravention of the same 
basic principles. It was the duty of the Council 
to take the action necessary to prevent further 
support of the Greek guerrillas by Greece’s north- 
ern neighbors in order that Greece may determine 
its own destiny within its rights as a’ sovereign 
Member of the United Nations. 

Nine of the eleven members of the Commission 
had subscribed to a course of action recommended 
for the Council. Referring briefly to the proposals, 
Mr. Austin called attention especially to the first 
one, which recommends that future cases of sup- 
port of armed bands formed on the territory of 
one state and crossing into the territory of an- 
other should be considered by the Council as 
threats to the peace within the meaning of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Enforcement Action Contemplated 


The United States Government attaches great 
importance to this proposal, Mr. Austin stated. 
Although the Charter contemplates the pacific 
settlement of a dispute of this kind, the fact could 
not be overlooked that it also envisages enforce- 
ment action when a situation becomes aggravated 
enough to warrant it. 


The Commission clearly foresaw that if the 
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acts committed by Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia against Greek independence should con- 
tinue, the situation would become more serious. 
It was important, therefore, that the Council 
should approve the Commission’s recommendation 
on armed bands. Such approval would make it 
clear to these countries and to the world that the 
continued use of force in violation of the Charter 
must be regarded by the United Nations as re- 
quiring enforcement measures. 

Mr. Austin added, however, that the United 
States Government was convinced that the Council 
at this stage should continue to act under Chapter 
VI of the Charter (the chapter that deals with the 
pacific settlement of disputes), bearing in mind 
that, if the acts and practices found by the Com- 
mission should continue, the Council will be com- 
pelled to consider that there is no longer a dispute, 
but a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace, 
or an act of aggression within the meaning of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

Mr. Austin then presented the United States 
draft resolution (see page 70), which he said 
follows closely the text of the Commission’s pro- 
posals. The only changes were those necessary to 
translate the proposals into the form of a resolu- 
tion and to establish satisfactory terms of reference 
for the continuing commission which was pro- 
posed. 


Measures Must Be Adequate 


Support for the Balkan Commission’s proposals 
came from Vassili Dendramis, permanent represen- 
tative of Greece to the United Nations, who was 
the next speaker. 

It is the duty of the Security Council, he said, 
to see to it that adequate measures are adopted 
to restore peace. Such measures would not in any 
way constitute a threat to the territorial integrity 
of any country, nor could they be regarded as di- 
rected against the interests of any country. There 
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Warren R. Austin (left) 
presents to the Security 
Council the United States 
draft resolution to im- 
plement the proposals of 
the Balkan Commission. 
Seated at the Council 
table to represent their 
countries during the 
Council’s discussion of 
the Commission’s report 
are Dr. Joza Vilfan, of 
Yugoslavia (centre) and 
Vassili Dendramis, of 
Greece (right). 


seemed therefore to be no legitimate reason for 
any nation to oppose their adoption. 

The evidence as a whole indicated that the plan 
of intervention in support of the guerrilla war- 
fare in Greece was jointly conceived and was being 
jointly executed, with the three countries, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, acting in concert through- 
out with a singleness of purpose that was undeni- 
ably significant. 

While Greece was occupied by the troops of 
Germany and Italy and their Bulgarian and 
Albanian satellites, Mr. Dendramis continued, cer- 
tain Slav and Albanian-speaking elements co-oper- 
ated actively and willingly with the enemy. Many 
of these people fled with the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops, and, from among them, selected 
persons were recruited, indoctrinated, trained, and 
armed by Greece’s northern neighbors. They were 
then returned to Greece for the purpose of under- 
mining the free institutions of the country by 
subversive means as well as by the use of force. 


Into certain of the Greek resistance movements, 
moreover, communist agents and secret police in- 
filtrated “by methods that have become all too 
familiar.” 

The groups which were thus brought under com- 
munist domination hid the arms which were given 
to liberate Greece. These, together with the arms 
furnished from the north, were used later for very 
different purposes. 

When the enemy and their satellites fled, Mr. 
Dendramis continued, the communist-dominated 
groups took advantage of the confusion to seek to 
impose on Greece by force a communist dictator- 
ship. As soon as this objective became known, loyal 
Greeks within as well as outside their ranks rose 
against them. This was not until the leaders had 
succeeded, however, in further devastating the war- 
torn country and in slaughtering thousands of 
hostages. The communists then fled into the hills 
or across the borders, to reorganize and resume the 
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struggle against Greek integrity and independence. 

These were the groups, Mr. Dendramis said, to 
which Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had been 
and were still giving additional arms, training, 
and indoctrination, looking, as the Commission 
had found, toward the overthrow of the Greek 
Government. 

When bands are armed in one country and re- 
turned to another to overthrow its government, 
it is not civil war, as two members of the Com- 
mission had said. On the contrary, Mr. Dendramis 
declared, it is the most reprehensible kind of 
breach of the peace; it is aggression. 

In the light of the powers of the Commission, 
the recommendations, Mr. Dendramis said, were 
good. Greece favored their adoption by the Coun- 
cil and pledged itself to carry out its part in them 
fully and in good faith. Nevertheless, the adequacy 
of the recommendations is open to serious ques- 
tion, Mr. Dendramis added. 

The Council is not limited, as the Commission 
may have been, in the recommendations and de- 
cisions which it may make. Being responsible for 
ensuring the peace, it must use its full powers to 
the extent necessary to make certain that peace 
is restored. It is its duty, above all, to act in ad- 
vance to prevent further violations of the Charter. 

While the problem was referred to for the sake 
of brevity as the “Greek question,” it was, in fact, 
only the Greek phase of a much larger problem, 
Mr. Dendramis stated. Only if the Security Council 
meets the issue squarely in this phase of the prob- 
lem and adopts in good time measures adequate 
to assure respect for the juridical and moral prin- 
ciples of the Charter, only then will the United 
Nations continue and grow strong enough to save 
other free countries from involuntary enslavement. 


“Let me beg you to remember that the frontiers 


Representing Bulgaria 
and Albania at the Se- 
curity Council table dur- 
ing the Council’s discus- 
sion of the Balkan Com- 
mission’s report are Dr. 
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and Colonel Nesti Ke- 
renxhi (centre). At right 
is Francisco Urrutia, of 
Colombia, Rapporteur of 
the Commission, who 
presented the report. 
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of Greece are today the frontiers of human free- 
dom,” he concluded. 


Expansionist Policy 


The conclusions contained in the Balkan Com- 
mission’s report were challenged by the two other 
speakers at the meetings, Colonel Nesti Kerenxhi 
(ALBANIA) and Dr. Nissim Mevorah (BULGARIA) . 
Speaking first, Colonel Kerenxhi charged that the 
disturbed situation was provoked by the Greek 
Government. Greece had been prompted by an 
expansionist policy and was not taking into ac- 
count the desires of the peoples to live in peace. 

Albania had to protect itself against the impe- 
rialist aims of Greece. For the purpose of con- 
tinuing its attack on Albania and making their 
relations even more serious, Greece was making 
unfounded accusations against Albania. 


Greece considered itself to be in a state of war 
with Albania, and instead of adapting itself to 
the decision of the Peace Conference, it continued 
as the party solely responsible for the tense situ- 
ation. Greek military and frontier authorities 
arranged and provoked armed incidents on the 
frontiers, which were continuing today. 

The provocations were actually becoming more 
diverse. Greek military planes did not limit them- 
selves as formerly to violating Albanian territory, 
but actually, on May 21, 1947, machine-gunned 
the peasants thirteen kilometers inside Albanian 
territory. An old man and a girl of 17 were killed, 
eight women and children wounded, and 48 
animals killed. 

During the Commission’s investigation, it was 
established, Colonel Kerenxhi said, that the dis- 
turbed situation was exclusively internal to Greece. 
The presence of British armed forces and their 
interference in the affairs of the country and the 
terrorist policy of the Greek Government were the 
























United States Draft Resolution to Implement 
Proposals of Balkan Commission 


’ 

= Security CounciL, having received and consid- 
ered the report of the Commission of Investigation 
established by resolution of the Council dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1946; 

Convinced, on the basis of the Commission’s re- 
port, that further action is required by the Security 
Council; 

Resolves that: 

1. The Security Council adopts the proposals made 
by the majority of the members of the Commission; 

2. In giving effect to proposals contained in para- 
graphs A, B, D, and E [relating, respectively, to 
establishment of normal, good-neighborly relations; 
regulation and control of the common frontiers; 
alleviation of disturbed conditions caused by the 
presence of refugees; and the voluntary transfer of 
minorities] the Security Council hereby recommends 
to the Governments of Greece on the one hand, and 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other, that 
they take the action proposed therein; 

3. In giving effect to paragraph C of these pro- 
posals [relating to the restoration of normal condi- 
tions along the frontiers], the Security Council for 
the purpose of restoring normal conditions along 
the frontiers between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other, and 
thereby assisting in the establishment of good-neigh- 
borly relations, establishes a commission as a sub- 
sidiary organ. 

a. The commission shall be composed of a repre- 
sentative of each of the nations members of the 
Security Council, as they may be from time to time. 

b. The duties and powers of the commission 

shall be: 

(1) To use its good offices for the settlement, 
by the means mentioned in Article 33 of 
the Charter, of: 

(a) Controversies arising from _ frontier 
violations; 

(b) Controversies directly connected with 
the application of the frontier con- 
ventions recommended to the four 
Governments under this resolution;. 
Complaints regarding conditions on 
the border which may be brought to 
the attention of the commission by 
one Government against another; 

and in order to carry out these tasks the 
commission .is empowered to make an in- 
vestigation of any frontier violations that 
occur and of any complaints brought by 
one Government against another in con- 
nection with the application of the fron- 
tier conventions or regarding conditions 
on the border. 

To use its good offices to assist the Gov- 

ernments concerned in the negotiation 


and conclusion of the frontier conventions 
recommended under this resolution. 

(3) To study and make recommendations to 
the Governments concerned with respect 
to such additional bilateral agreements 
between them for the pacific settlement of 
disputes relating to frontier incidents or 
conditions on the frontier as the commis- 
sion considers desirable. 

To assist in the implementation of the 
recommendations made to the four Gov- 
ernments under this resolution with re- 
spect to refugees; to receive reports from 
the four Governments with respect to per- 
sons who may cross or have crossed from 
the territory of any one of such countries 
to any of the others; to maintain a 
register for its confidential use of all such 
persons and to assist in the repatriation 
of those who wish to return to their homes; 
and in connection with these functions to 
act in concert with the appropriate agency 
of the United Nations. 

If called upon by any of the Governments 
concerned, to supervise the arrangements 
for the transfer of minorities recommend 
to such Governments under this resolu- 
tion and to act as a registration authority 
for any persons desiring to emigrate. 

(6) To have such other duties and powers 
as the Security Council may determine 
from time to time. 

c. The commission shall have its headquarters 
in Salonika and shall have authority to perform its 
functions on either side of the frontier. 

d. The commission shall have the right of direct 
access to the governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia and shall have authority to 
call upon the nationals and officials of those Govern- 
ments to testify before it on any matters coming 
within its competence. 

e. The commission shall establish its own rules 
of procedure and methods of conducting its business. 

f. The commission shall render regularly quarter- 
ly reports to the Security Council or more frequently 
if it thinks fit. 

g. The commission shall commence its work as 
soon as practicable and shall remain in existence 
until August 31, 1949, before which date the necessity 
for its continued existence after that date shall be 
reviewed by the Security Council. 

“h. The commission shall have the staff necessary 
to perform its functions, including persons able to 
act as border observers and to report on the ob- 
servance of the frontier conventions recommended 
under this resolution, the state of the frontier area, 
and cognate’ matters. 
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causes, he stated. It was clear that civil war was 
now in full swing throughout the territory of 
Greece. 

Witnesses who had revealed to the Commission 
the truth of the tense situation in Greece had 
been persecuted, condemned to death, and ex- 
ecuted after the Commission left Greece, the 
Albanian representative charged. 

The Greek Government had tried to deny the 
facts relating to massacres of the Albanian minor- 
ity in Greece, but without success, he continued. 

There was plenty of convincing evidence to 
establish that the northern neighbors of Greece 
could not be accused of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of that country. The Greek Govern- 
ment’s policy of terrorism toward the democratic 
masses and of uprooting national minorities was 
the cause. 

Nothing was brought forward to prove the 
statement that Greece’s northern neighbors sup- 
ported the movement of guerrillas except the decla- 
rations made by witnesses either before the Greek 
authorities or before the Commission. These 
witnesses were persons disposed beforehand to 
make declarations along the lines that they had 
been instructed to make. 


Thousands of documents and items of evidence 
received by the Commission showed clearly that 
the situation in Greece was “a unilateral civil war” 
imposed on the Greek people by Government 
circles. 

Documents and evidence also clearly showed 
that Albanian refugees, quislings, and war crim- 
inals in Greecé had been assembled, organized, 
and directed in acts against Albania and against 
the democratic regime of Albania. The Greek 
Government not only promised them freedom, 
but gave them all possible assistance for greater 
activities. It financed them, and even financed the 
publication by them of several newspapers. 

Albania had not formulated any territorial claims 
against Greece. Albania wished to solve by peace- 
ful means before an international conference even 
the problem of the Albanian minority massacred 
in Greece. 


No aggressive Designs 


At the Council’s afternoon meeting on June 27, 
Dr. Nissim Mevorah (BuLGARIA) was the only 
speaker. Since Greece had repeatedly declared that 
it had no aggressive designs against Bulgaria, and 
since all the Balkan countries had stated that they 
had no such designs, the Council had an excellent 
basis on which to proceed, he said. 

The Balkan Commission’s report contains a 
number of inaccuracies in its statement of facts 
and therefore comes to wrong conclusions, Dr. 
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Chronology of 
Balkan Investigation 


1946 
Dec. 3 


Dec. 10 


Dec. 17 


Dec. 19 


1947 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 10 


Feb. 17-April 2 


Feb. 25-March 22 


March 26-28 


March 28 


March go-April 2 


April 7-18 


April 7-May 5 


April 18 


April go 


June 27 


Greece requests Security Council 
to investigate situation in Balkans. 
Security Council begins discussion 
of Greek complaint. 

Albania and Bulgaria, non-Mem- 
bers of United Nations, accept in 
advance for purposes of this case 
obligations of pacific settlement 
provided in Charter. 
Security - Council 
adopts __ resolution 
Balkan Commission. 


unanimously 
establishing 


Balkan Commission holds meet- 
ings in Athens. 

Balkan Commission refers to Se- 
curity Council question of compe- 
tence to request Greek Govern- 
ment to suspend execution of 
death sentences. 

Security Council declares Balkan 
Commission not empowered to re- 
quest appropriate authorities in 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia to postpone execution 
of death sentences unless prisoners 
might assist work of Commission 
as witnesses. 

Investigation teams of Balkan Com- 


mission conduct field investiga- 
tions. 
Balkan Commission holds meet- 


ings in Salonika and makes several 
field trips. 

Balkan Commission 
ings in Sofia. 
United States presents to Security 
Council proposal to leave sub- 
sidiary group in Balkans. 

Balkan Commission holds meetings 
in Belgrade. 

Security Council discusses United 
States proposal to leave subsidiary 
group in Balkans. 
Balkan Commission 
ings in Geneva. 
Security Council instructs Balkan 
Commission to maintain subsidiary 
group in area concerned. 


holds meet- 


holds meet- 


Balkan Commission _ establishes 
subsidiary group. 
Rapporteur submits report of 


Balkan Commission to Security 
Council, and Security Council be- 
gins consideration of report. 





Mevorah stated. He cited particularly the two 
books presented to the Commission by the Greek 
Government, entitled “Evidence in Support of the 
Greek Appeal” and “Incidents on the Greek 
Frontiers,” which represented only the results of 
legal inquiries conducted in Greece by administra- 
tive and police authorities of Greek nationality. 
These, as well as all the incidents into which the 
Commission itself did not inquire, should be put 
aside. 

Bulgaria had never denied that, from time to 
time, it had given asylum to people who found 
themselves persecuted by Greek authorities or by 
Greek Rightist bands and who, for these reasons, 
sought refuge beyond the Greek frontiers. Bul- 
garia had always believed that all these people 
had the right to ask for asylum, and that it was 
Bulgaria’s duty to give it to them. 


Refugees Sent Far From Frontier 

The Greek refugees who had appeared at the 
Bulgarian frontier posts had always been disarmed 
and then sent far from the frontier. 

No bands had been organized in Bulgaria and 
sent into Greece, and not a single Bulgarian 
officer or soldier had participated in the internal 
struggles of Greece. 

There had been no intervention on the part 
of Bulgaria in connection with the Macedonian 
question. 

Bulgaria insists, Dr. Mevorah said, that the Se- 
curity Council should say explicitly that the accusa- 
tions leveled by Greece at Bulgaria to the effect 
that Bulgaria inspired and fomented Greek dis- 
turbances are ill-founded and, to be more precise, 
that Bulgaria has not lent any pecuniary aid to 
the Greek Partisans; that it has not loosed a press 
campaign in favor of the Partisans; that it has not 
concluded a pact with Yugoslavia for the incorpo- 
ration of Greek Macedonia into Yugoslavia; that 
it has not organized on its territory guerrilla bands 
and has not sent such bands to Greece; that 
Bulgaria has not given military training to Par- 
tisans in camps established for that purpose and 


has not supplied Partisans with arms; and that the 
few frontier crossings mentioned by some of the 
witnesses under evil inspiration are not such as to 
constitute a violation of international rules. 


There are vast spaces in Greece where fear reigns, 
and where the poor people are imprisoned, de- 
ported, put in camps, condemned and put to death 
for the smallest act, Dr. Mevorah stated. 


He thought that the first part of the first pro- 
posal of the Commission, relating to the establish- 
ment of normal good-neighborly relations, was 
acceptable; but the second part, which proposes 
that future cases of support of armed bands should 
be considered by the Council as a threat to the 
peace within the meaning of the United Nations 
Charter, was an enumeration of dangerous defini- 
tions, by which the Council need not be bound 
in advance. It would be necessary only to apply 
the definition of a threat to the peace as found 
in the Charter, he said. 


The proposal for regulation and control of the 
common frontiers was entirely acceptable. Bul- 
garia had declared repeatedly its readiness to put 
into effect the Greco-Bulgarian agreement which 
Bulgaria had always tried to observe. 


The proposal to establish a commission to re- 
store normal conditions along the frontiers was 
unacceptable, Dr. Mevorah stated. That commis- 
sion would constitute a violation of the sovereignty 
of the state, and, far from relieving the tension, 
would increase it. A commission having the right 
to impose inquiries on governments, having the 
right to go wherever it wished, and being able 
to receive reports, would be an institution placed 
above the governments concerned. 

He asked the Council not to carry things too 
far but to limit itself to the first two recommenda- 
tions, which he had already declared to be accepta- 
ble. He reserved the right, with the Chair’s per- 
mission, to intervene again in the course of the 
debate if this should prove necessary. 

Further discussion of the report was then ad- 
journed until a future meeting. 
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Tue Subsidiary Group of the Security Council’s 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans has run into 
further difficulties. On June 27, 1947, it was in- 
formed by the Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia 
that its request to enter Yugoslav territory to in- 
vestigate alleged frontier incidents could not be 
granted. 

In making this reply, the Foreign Minister stated 
that the Yugoslav Government had carried out 
a careful investigation of the two alleged incidents 
and that neither had occurred in the Yugoslav 
frontier area. Accordingly, the telegram stated, 
“there is no reason for any investigation of Sub- 
sidiary Group on Yugoslav territory on basis of 
unfounded allegations.” 

Meanwhile, on June 25, the full Commission 
answered the Group’s report of June 16 complain- 
ing of lack of co-operation from the Bulgarian 
Government. The Commission directed the Group 
to complete its investigation of the alleged inci- 
dents on the Bulgarian frontier. (See the WEEKLY 
BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 1, p. 36.) 


Koula and Belles Alleged Incidents 

Yugoslavia’s refusal to permit entry was in con- 
nection with two alleged incidents which the 
Group on June 13 decided to investigate. These 
incidents, according to the Greek Government, 
occurred at Koula and Belles, two places on the 
Greek-Yugoslav frontier. The Greek Government 
had alleged that guerrillas had taken refuge in 
Yugoslav territory and had received support from 
the Yugoslav side of the frontier. 

The following day, a telegram was dispatched 
to the Yugoslav Foreign Minister asking for facili- 
ties for the Group’s investigation, and stating that 
the Group expected to arrive at the Yugoslav bor- 
der on or about June 25 to investigate the terrain 
on both sides of the frontier. The Group also re- 
quested that instructions be given to facilitate its 
entry at Doiran and Devdelija in the event that 
it decided to enter Yugoslavia at either one of 
these points. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Minister replied that a 
postoffice correction to the text of this message was 
not clear, and on June 19 the text was telegraphed 
again. The Group was informed on June 20 that 
the Foreign Minister had received the message. 
On June 24 another telegram was received in 
which the Foreign Minister acknowledged receipt 
of the documents which the Subsidiary Group had 
sent to the Yugoslav frontier on June 18. These 
included documentation of the Greek allegations 
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on the Koula and Belles incidents, as well as a 
copy of the Group’s telegram asking for facilities 
in Yugoslavia and offering to hear any Yugoslav 
evidence and witnesses on the incidents. The Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister further stated in his telegram 
that these documents were now under considera- 
tion, and that, therefore, a reply could be given 
by June 28 at the earliest, and not by June 25 as 
requested. 

In view of the delay in the receipt of this docu- 
mentation, the Subsidiary Group decided to post- 
pone its departure from Salonika for the Greek- 
Yugoslav border until June go, and it telegraphed 
the Yugoslav Government that it would arrive at 
the Doiran frontier post on that date. 

During its stay at Salonika, Brigadier Eftymis 
Vassilas, of the Greek army, gave the Group a sand 
table demonstration of the alleged incidents. It 
also heard a Greek witness, Captain Nikitas 
Gheorgiou. 

This witness stated that he had commanded a 
company on the left flank in an operation which 
began on March g1 with the objective of clearing 
Mount Belles of guerrillas. After the guerrillas 
had been driven out of Koulas, he testified that 
a group which was threatened with encirclement 
penetrated Yugoslav territory for about 500 or 600 
metres. Later, he declared, he saw another group of 
some 30 guerrillas enter Yugoslavia. When his 
company reached a height near Palaon Treithnes, 
it could see a frontier post about 600 or 700 metres 
away. 

Captain Gheorgiou stated that a Yugoslav fron- 
tier post began firing in the direction of his com- 
pany with a machine gun. This activity continued 
until nightfall, and came from a frontier post on 
which the Yugoslav flag was raised. His company 
took up a defensive position, and the next morn- 
ing, on height 1696, found a large guerrilla camp 
which had obviously been abandoned during the 
previous night. Captain Gheorgiou stated that 
evidence showed that many people had _ passed 
between the camp and the Yugoslav frontier, and 
that it was obvious to him that the Yugoslav 
frontier post had delayed Greek troops to give the 
guerrillas time to leave the camp with their be- 
longings. 

When questioned, Captain Gheorgiou said that 
the machine gun was in a trench about 10 metres 
from the actual frontier post. 

The telegram from the Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
ister refusing permission to the Subsidiary Group 
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to enter Yugoslavia was dated June 27. Some words 
of the text were missing, but the message made 
it clear that the Yugoslav Government denied that 
the alleged frontier incidents of March 31 and of 
April 1 and 21 had occurred in the Yugoslav 
frontier area, and that the Government could not 
accept the proposal of the Subsidiary Group to 
enter Yugoslav territory to make an investigation 
“on the basis of unfounded allegations.” 

Upon receipt of this telegram, the Subsidiary 
Group decided to visit the frontier area as soon 
as possible in order to investigate the case pre- 
sented by the Greeks. 


Directive to Group 

While these developments were taking place 
regarding alleged incidents on the Greek-Yugoslav 
frontier, the Security Council’s Commission of 
Inquiry in the Balkans adopted a directive regard- 
ing the investigation of incidents on the Greek- 
Bulgarian border. 

The Subsidiary Group’s report of June 16 to 
the Commission had contained a summary of events 
of the border at the time of its investigation of 
alleged frontier incidents. The report stated that 
the Group had not entered Bulgaria, and that the 
majority of the Group felt that the Bulgarian 
authorities had evidenced a desire to obstruct 
rather than co-operate with the fact-finding body. 
The directive which the Commission adopted in 
New York City on June 25 stated that the Sub- 
sidiary Group had full authority under the Com- 
mission’s directive of April 30 to conduct its in- 
vestigations on both sides of the Greek frontier, 
and to request the full co-opertion of the inter- 
ested Governments in all visits on their territory 
which it may desire to make. 

The directive then instructed the Subsidiary 
Group “to complete its investigation of the in- 
cidents on the Bulgarian frontier,” and to inform 
the Bulgarian Government that it had been so in- 
structed by the Commission in New York. The 
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Subsidiary Group was asked to request the full 
co-operation of the Bulgarian Government in ful- 
fillment of paragraph 8 of the letter of Boyan 
Athanassov, Bulgarian delegate to the United Na- 
tions, to Arkady A. Sobolev, Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in charge of Secur- 
ity Council Affairs. This letter is dated June 7, 
1947, and paragraph 8 reads: “As a matter of fact, 
although the Bulgarian Government had stated 
that the Subsidiary Group should make its investi- 
gations only on the request of the Security Coun- 
cil, we were and are always ready to grant any 
and all facilities to the Subsidiary Group in order 
to show our desire to co-operate with the United 
Nations.” 

The Subsidiary Group was also instructed to 
report the result of its investigation to the main 
Commission. 

Sergei M. Koudriavtsev of the U.S.S.R. declared 
that he could not agree with the Commission’s 
directive. He contended that the Commission was 
not empowered to take such action since the con- 
sideration of the whole question of the Subsidiary 
Group’s work had been postponed by the Security 
Council until after the submission of the Com- 
mission’s report. 

Mr. Koudriavtsev stated further that the Soviet 
delegation considered that the United States draft 
which had been adopted by the Commission was 
in substance directed to a broadening of the 
Group’s powers even beyond the scope of the Com- 
mission’s own terms of reference. 

Zbigniev Gawrak-Czeczot of Poland also opposed 
the adoption of the directive on the grounds that 
the Commission did not have the power to act 
in the matter independently of the Security Coun- 
cil. He stated further that the Commission had 
already agreed in Geneva that the question of the 
relations between the Subsidiary Group and the 
four interested Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia was not within its com- 
petence. 
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Reconstruction Needs of Asia and the Far East 
Commission to Complete Study of Requirements 


Tue FIRST step in an international effort to meet 
the economic needs of a region where over 1,000,- 
000,000 people live was taken in Shanghai at the 
opening session of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 

The immediate action which the Commission 
decided at its eight-day session which concluded on 
June 25, was to complete a study of the short-term 
requirements of the countries in Asia and to ascer- 
tain how much of these needs could be met from 
the resources of the region. 

The initial membership of ECAFE comprises 
Australia, China, France, India, Netherlands, 
Philippine Republic, Siam, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, and the United States. Provision is made that 
any state in the area which may in the future be- 
come a member of the United Nations thereupon 
be admitted as a member of the Commission. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, chief delegate from China, was 
elected chairman of the Commission, and Mr. 
Miguel Cuaderno, of the Philippines, was elected 
vice-chairman. 

The Commission had as the basis of its delibera- 
tions the report of the Working Group for Asia 
and the Far East of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion for Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas which had previously recommended to the 
Economic and Social Council that an Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East be estab- 
lished. 

The General Assembly in December recom- 
mended also that “in order to give effective aid to 
the countries devastated by war,” the Economic 
and Social give prompt and favorable considera- 
tion to establishment of Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far-East. 

The Working Group’s report was prepared as a 
result of intensive analysis of war devastation in 
Asia and the Far East, of the region’s crucial recon- 
struction problems and needs, and the methods of 
organizing international aid. This was prepared at 
Lake Success between February 14 and March 7. 


Acting on the recommendations of the General 
Assembly and the Working Group, the Economic 
and Social Council set up the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) at its 
fourth session in March. The Commission was 
given a general mandate and some organizational 
instructions, but full terms of reference were not 
determined, as it was considered that there was not 
sufficient information available. 


The first part of the session was devoted to the 
opening addresses, adoption of the rules of pro- 
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cedure, adoption of the provisional agenda, and 
the election of the chairman and other officers. 


The formal opening address was delivered by 
the Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, David Owen, who conveyed greet- 
ings from Secretary-General Trygve Lie and stressed 
the historic importance of the first ECAFE Con- 
ference. Mr. Owen said that the main purpose of 
the conference. was to support and foster economic 
reconstruction in Asia and the Far East and to 
strengthen economic relations in those areas among 
themselves and with the rest of the world. A few 
concrete achievements would add far more to the 
Commission’s prestige, he said, than programs in- 
volving too widespread a dispersion of available 
resources. 

Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, Chinese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, said that eighteen months after V-J 
Day, world economic prospects, especially in Asia 
and the Far East, were still dark. China was still 
bleeding from the enemy’s wounds, threatened by 
inflation, and unable to make headway toward 
reconstructing devastated areas, restoring commu- 
nications and expanding production. 


In his opening remarks as first ECAFE chair- 
man, Dr. Tsiang said that reconstruction in Asia 
and the Far East should not be construed in the 
narrow sense of mere restoration of pre-war condi- 
tions which represented a very thin veneer of in- 
dustrialization consisting of some modern factories, 
mines, plantations, with the great masses of people 
living in abject poverty, disease, and ignorance. 
Asia’s economic recovery was a prerequisite for 
sound world trade relations. It would also assist in 
the promotion of higher living standards, which 
was one of the most important objectives of the 
United Nations. Poverty was one of the causes of 
political disturbances; as long as poverty remained 
and starvation threatened, political stability was 
not possible. The average man and women in Asia 
was not bothered about theories or ideologies. They 
were naturally deeply concerned with their next 
meal, a roof over their heads, and clothing on their 
bodies. 


Commission’s Basic Directive 


After the opening formalities, the Commission 
addressed itself to its directive from the Economic 
and Social Council. It was asked as a first step to 
inaugurate investigations, including inquiries in 
the field, in order to collect further information on 
economic reconstruction needs and problems; and 
further, to make recommendations to the Economic 
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and Social Council on membership, geographical 
scope, and terms of reference. 

To consider this thoroughly, the Commission 
appointed a special sub-committee, composed of 
representatives of all the delegations. Acting on 
the sub-committee’s recommendations the Com- 
mission finally resolved, with the U.S.S.R. delegate 
abstaining from voting, that steps be taken: 

1. To complete the study made by the Working 
Group and analyze the short-term require- 
ments of the various countries; 

To ascertain the extent to which these re- 
quirements can be met from domestic sources 
within each region, and from other sources; 


To suggest the necessary measures to facilitate 
training in the economic field of adminis- 
trative and technical personnel of the coun- 
tries concerned, and for obtaining compe- 
tent technicians from outside for the coun- 
tries needing them; and 

To examine other matters relating to the 
reconstruction requirements of the area (such 
as obstacles to the flow of goods), early con- 
sideration of which is essential to the com- 
pletion of the studies. 


The Commission further resolved that the United 
Nations Secretariat be requested to undertake 
these tasks, with due regard to any other investiga- 
tions already carried out or being carried out by 
other organs of the United Nations. The Commis- 
sion will invite each country whose problems are 
under investigation to associate itself with the 
study. Under the Commission’s resolution, it will be 
the duty of the Secretariat to submit, at the next 
meeting of the Commission, a report containing 
its suggestions for the work. 


Members of the Commission agreed that the re- 
port of the Working Group set forth the chief 
factors of economic reconstruction, but that certain 
gaps existed in it which could be filled only by 
detailed study. Representatives of specialized agen- 
cies working in the field gave the Commission in- 
formation on the work they were doing and mem- 
bers agreed that the experience of specialized 
agencies should be utilized. 


Membership, Geographical Scope 


The Commission, in accordance with its terms of 
reference, appointed a Committee of the Whole, 
consisting of representatives of all member coun- 
tries of ECAFE to meet at Lake Success on July 10. 
This Committee will prepare for submission to 
the Economic and Social Council in July recom- 
mendations on membership of the Commission, 
its geographical scope, and changes in or additions 
to the terms of reference. 
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Economic Commission for Asia 


and the Far East 


Prof. D. B. Copland 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Chairman) 

Michel Mornand 

R. K. Nehru 

IN@tHeT ANOS. <cccccdescesccssncsennicueeeeeeneeeee L. Stark 
Philippines Miguel Cuarderno 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Nai Visutr Arthayukti 

Alexander G. Stetsenko 

Sir Andrew Clow 

Monett B. Davis 


Specialized Agencies 
Harlan Cleveland 


The Acting Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission was Ansgar Rosenborg. 


The delegate from U.S.S.R. Alexander G. 
Stetsenko, questioned the division of functions be- 
tween the Commission sitting at Shanghai and a 
Committee of the Whole. He considered that such 
a division made the Commission’s work in Shang- 
hai purely decorative. He also opposed the ten- 
dency to refer the decisions on important matters 
to the Committee of the Whole and indicated that 
the Soviet Government might not send a represen- 
tative to the Committee of the Whole because 
there was a tendency to disregard the views of the 
U.S.S.R. on important matters. 

There was also some criticism by Mr. Stetsenko 
regarding the procedure whereby the Commission 
appointed the Committee of the Whole and where- 
by the Committee of the Whole would report direct 
to the Economic and Social Council. He thought 
that the Committee of the Whole should report to 
the Commission first. 

The Indian delegate, R. K. Nehru, also ques- 
tioned the division of functions between the Com- 
mission and a Committee of the Whole, and gave 
notice that he would, either at the meeting of the 
Committee in New York, or at a later session of the 
Commission, move the inclusion on the Commis- 
sion of other countries in Asia, and would ask for 
a complete review of the membership. 

On the final day of the session, the Commission 
decided to hold its second session in the latter 
half of November, the exact date to be fixed later. 
The Commission decided to ask the Committee 
of the Whole, when it meets in New York, to dis- 
cuss the question of the choice of the site. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Permanent Representative—Yugoslavia 


Dr. Joza Vilfan, Perma- 
nent Representative of the 
Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia to the United 
Nations, was born in 


Trieste in 1908. After 
studying law in Rome, 
Vienna, Ljubljana, and 


Paris, Dr. Vilfan practiced 
as a lawyer and took an 
active part in the political 
life of Slovenia, to which 
region he had emigrated 
from ‘Trieste during the 
Fascist regime. After the invasion of Yugoslavia 
during the Second World War, he was interned 
by the Germans, but escaped and returned to his 
native district, the Julian March, where he took an 





Dr. Vilfan 


active part in the liberation movement. 


In 1943, Dr. Vilfan became a member of the 
Slovenian Council of National Liberation and of 
the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation of 
Yugoslavia. In 1945 he was appointed Attorney- 
General of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia and later the same year was elected to the 
Presidium of the Temporary Parliament. 


In February 1946, he was given the rank of 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. He took part in the preparatory work 
for the Peace Conference and was subsequently ap- 
pointed Secretary-General of the Yugoslav delega- 
tion. He was a representative of his country at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Deputies Conference in London 
in January 1947, and to the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Moscow in April 1947. 


International Civil Aviation Organization—Chairman 


Arthur S. Drakeford, leader of the Australian 
delegation and President of the first Assembly of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, is 
Minister for Air and for Civil Aviation in the 
Australian Government. He has held both these 
portfolios since October 1941. He has been closely 
connected with ICAO since he led the Australian 
delegation to the Chicago Conference in 1944, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization. He was 
elected Second Vice-President of the first Assembly 
of PICAO, held in Montreal in May 1946. Mr. 
Drakeford also took a leading part in the creation 
of the British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, and 
was responsible for the Australian National Air- 
lines Act. 


WHO Interim Commission—Executive Secretary 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
Executive Secretary of the 
Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organiza- 
tion, was born in Oakville, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1896. 
After seeing active service 
during the First World 
War, he completed his 
studies and received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the University of 
Toronto in 1924. Subsequently he spent a year in 
England doing postgraduate work in psychiatry; 
worked as a general practitioner in his native town, 
1925, to 1931; and joined the staff of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University and prac- 
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Dr. Chisholm 





Born in 1887, Mr. Drakeford was a locomotive 
engineer before he entered politics. He still holds 
the highest office in his union, that of Federal 
President of the Aus- 
tralian Federated Union of 
Locomotive Enginemen. 
He was elected to the Par- 
liament of the State of 
Victoria in 1927 as a Labor 
Party member, and two 
years later was appointed 
President of the Victorian 
branch of the Australian 
Labor Party. In 1934, he was 
elected a member of the 
House of Representatives 
in the Federal Parliament. 





Mr. Drakeford 


ticed psychological medicine in Toronto, 1934 to 
1940. 

During the Second World War, Dr. Chisholm 
was Commandant of the Northern Area, Medical 
Division, and from 1942 to 1944, Director-General 
of Medical Services with the rank of major-general. 
He then served as Deputy Minister of Health in 
the Department of National Health and Welfare 
until July 1946, when he took up his present duties. 

Other positions held by Dr. Chisholm include 
those of Chairman of the Canadian Medical Pro- 
curement and Assignment Board (1942-44), Presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and Chairman of the Health 
Committee, Canadian Youth Commission (1943- 
46). He is a counsellor for the Menninger Foun- 
dation, and an associate editor of Psychiatry, and 
he was given the Lasker Award for Outstanding 
Contribution to Veterans’ Rehabilitation. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Tus feature of the UniteED NATIONS WEEKLY 
BULLETIN appears normally in the first issue of 
every month. Other issues of the BULLETIN carry 
the shorter “Calendar of United Nations Events” 
on the inside back cover page. 

The Monthly Calendar lists the meetings of 
United Nations organs, of the specialized agen- 
cies, and of inter-governmental organizations, as 
well as international conferences summoned by 
governments, and meetings of international non- 
governmental organizations. which have consul- 
tative status with the United Nations or the 
specialized agencies. 


The Calendar is compiled from the most up-to- 
date official information available at United 
Nations Headquarters, but it should be noted 
that the dates of meetings may change at short 
notice. It is therefore desirable to verify the dates 
with the organizations concerned. 

This feature as published in the BULLETIN 
replaces the mimeographed edition of the 
Monthly Calendar formerly issued by the Confe- 
rence Division of the Secretariat. Because of space 
limitations, some meetings formerly reported in 
the Monthly Calendar must now be omitted 
from the list. 


Date 
1946 


Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dec. 
1947 
From Jan. 
” Mar. 
” Apr. 


Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
July 


From July 
” July 


July 


July 
July 


July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Advisory Headquarters Committee 


Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 

Commission on Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment—Second Session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Temporary Social Welfare Committee—Third Session 

Western Samoa Visiting Mission 

Economic Commission for Europe—Second Session 


Forthcoming 


League of Nations—Liquidating Committee 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East : 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (Third Part of First Session) 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the stand- 
ing committees) —Fifth Session 

Narcotic Drugs Commission 

United Nations Film Board 

Consultative Committee on Public Information of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Committee on Contributions 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
New York 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Balkans 
Interim Hq. 


Palestine 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Samoa 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Ouchy, 
Switzerland 

Interim Hq. 

Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Interim Hq. 
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From Aug. 
” Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


°° 
” 
” 

” 


” 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
In Sept. 
From Oct. 


From Nov. 
” Nov. 


From June 


In Late July and 


19 


Early Aug. 


From Aug. 
i. aaa, 
Sept. 


” 


4d 
19 
3 


In Late Sept. 


” Late Oct. 


” Dec. 


From June 


In July 
From July 
” Aug. 


” 


Aug. 


(tentative) 
*” Summer 


From Sept. 
In Sept. 


From July 
” July 
” July 
” July 
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28 


9 
5 


18 
26 


14 
21 
24 
28 


‘Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Population Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—Second Session 

Statistical Commission—Second Session 

Social Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

World Statistical Congress 

General Assembly Committee on Procedures and Organization 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

General Assembly—Second Session 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Executive Board (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

United Nations Film Board 

Transport and Communications Commission—Second Session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 

Joint Session of Sub-Commissions on Economic Development 
and Employment and on Economic Stability 

Trusteeship Council 

Economic Commission for Europe—Third Session 

Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities 


Section II—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


International Labor Conference—goth Session 
Permanent Agricultural Committee 


International Conference of Labor Statisticians—Sixth Session 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades 

Joint Maritime Commission 

Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 


FAO 


Mission for Poland 


Panel on Soil Erosion Control 

Cereals Conference 

Meeting to Consider Methods of Reducing Losses due to Infesta- 
tion of Stored Foodstuffs 

Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries 

Annual Conference 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Research 

International Conference on Losses of Food in Storage 


Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Unexploited 
Forests of the World 

Standing Advisory Committee on Nutrition and Agriculture 

World Census of Agriculture—Middle East Committee 


UNESCO 


International Educational Conference—Tenth Session 
Summer Seminar for International Understanding 
Executive Board 

Meeting of Theatre Experts 


Paris 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Washington 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Montreal 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Geneva 
New Delhi 
Cairo 


Amsterdam and 

Poland 
Washington 
Paris 


London 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Stockholm 
Washington 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Cairo 


Geneva 
Sevrés 
Paris 
Paris 





From Aug. 
” Sept. 
” Oct. 


” Nov. 


” June 


cr) July 


In Oct. 


From Sept. 


From Sept. 


From Aug. 
” Aug. 
Sept. 


” 


From July 


From Apr. 10 


From July 1 


In Aug. or Sept. 


In July 


In Summer 


Radio Board—Program Committee 

Meeting of Experts on Technical Needs (Mass Communications) 
International Committee of Schools of Social Service 

Second General Conference of UNESCO 

International Council of Museums 


ICAO 


Divisional 
Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control 
Meteorological 
Search and Rescue 


Regional 
South American—Air Navigation Meeting 
South Atlantic 


International Air Transport Association 
General Meeting 


International Bank 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


International Monetary Fund 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund 


WHO 


Committee on Administration and Finance 

Interim Commission—Fourth Session 

Expert Committee on Revision of the International List of 
Causes of Death 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization (Third part of First Session) 


ITO 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment (United Nations) — Second Session 


UPU 


Universal Postal Congress 


ITU 
General 


International Conference on Telecommunications 


Radio 
International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 


Telephone 
International Telephone Consultative Committee—Mixed Engi- 
neering and Traffic Commission 
International Telephone Consultative Committee—Commission 
on Cable Corrosion Problems 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Lima 
Rio de Janeiro 


Rio de Janeiro 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Ouchy, 
Switzerland 


Atlantic City, 


Atlantic City, 


United States 


Paris 
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Section I1]—Governmental and Inter-Governmental 
Conferences 


In session 


From June 
” July 
July 


July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
In Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Autumn 
From Oct. 


hd 
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” Nov. 
” Nov. 


In Nov. 


” Dec. 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Inter-Allied Reparation Agency—Meetings on Conflicting Cus- 
todial Claims 

British Empire Forestry Conference 

International Rubber Study Group 

Pan American Union—Pan American 
Pediatrics Congress 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences—International 
Congress on Administrative Sciences 

British Government—Commonwealth Survey Officers Conference 

Pan American Union—Inter-American Conference on Continental 
Security 

Inter-American Statistical Congress 

Inter-American ‘Travel Congress 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Executive Committee of the 
Directing Committee and the Directing Committee 

Inter-American Indian Institute—Second Conference 

Council of Foreign Ministers 

British Government—Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History—Pan Ameri- 
can Conference on History 

Inter-American Radio Office—Meeting of Technicians of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Inter-American 
Conference and Committee on Social Security 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Executive Com- 
mittee 

Union of American Republics—Ninth International Conference 
of American States 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Brussels 


London 
Paris 


Washington 


Paris 
Berne 


London 
Rio de Janeiro 


Washington 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Cuzco, Peru 
New York 
London 
Mexico City 
Havana 

Rio de Janeiro 


Rio de Janeiro 


Bogota 


Section [V—International Non-Governmental 


From July 
” July 
July 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Organizations 


World Federation of Democratic Youth—World Youth Festival 

Y.M.C.A.—Y.W.C.A.—World Council of Churches—World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation—World Conference of Christian 
Youth 

International Association of Lions Clubs—San Francisco Con- 
vention 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches—International Council 

International Federation of University Women—Ninth Confer- 
ence 

Y.M.C.A.—World Committee 

World Jewish Congress—Plenary Session 


World Federation of United Nations Associations—Plenary 
Session 


World Federation of Democratic Youth—Counc‘! Meeting 
International Council of Women—Congress (Triennial Meeting 
of the International Council of Women) 


Associated Country Women of the World—Triennial Conference 
World’s Y.W.C.A.—Council 


Prague 
Oslo 


San Francisco 


Basel, 
Switzerland 
Toronto 


Edinburgh 
Interlaken, 
Switzerland 
Marianske- 
Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia 
Philadelphia 
(University of 
Pennsylvania) 
Amsterdam 
Hangchow, 


China 
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